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CONVENTIONS 

O RGANIZED fandom has num- 
erous activities, ranging from 
local get-togethers to well-or- 
ganized conferences and conventions ; 
from small, irregularly published fan- 
mags to those that are skilfully 
mimeographed, photo-offset or printed 
and appear as regularly as the profes- 
sional magazines. But once a year the 
high point of fan activities is reached: 
the gathering of fans, authors/editors, 
both pro and fan, at three-day conven- 
tions which are known as World 
Science Fiction Conventions. These 
have been held by the fans every year, 
except for a few years during the last 
war, since the first one, the Nycon of 
1939. All have been enjoyed by those 
attending. 

The 1948 convention was held in To- 



ronto, Canada and was the first held 
outside the United States. Known of- 
ficially as the Sixth World Science 
Fiction Convention, it was affection- 
ately called the Torcon. It took place 
July 2 - 4 at the Rai Purdy Studios in 
Toronto, and was presented by the 
Torcon Society, a special organization 
created for the purpose. Fans from al- 
most every state in the U.S. and a good 
part of Canada, as well as authors, 
artists and stf. book publishers attend- 
ed. 

Speeches were made by Robert 
Bloch, pro Guest of Honor, who talked 
on “Why People Read Science Fic- 
tion”; Bob Tucker, fan Guest of 
Honor who gave “A Fannish Survey,” 
a talk on fans, their personality and 
works, as established by a survey made 
by Tucker; Dr. David H. Kellar; and 
George O. Smith. 

As is the custom, a motion picture 
(Continued on page 125) 
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“Wc have slowly begun to realize that this is the end 
of a day — and there will be years, perhaps , of dark » 
ness before another morning.” 



A Novel by Henry Kuttner 




It seemed to me that the riders of the apoca- 
lypse paced me , » , For in Earth's morning 
sky rose a black sun , , , 



CHAPTER ONE 

Viking of the Lakes 

L AUGHTER shook Garson’s deep 
chest and made firelight run 
redly on his black beard. Head 
thrown back, strong teeth bared, he 
looked like the primitive tyrant he 
was — Firstman Bob Garson, unques- 
tioned ruler of the Lake Country. And 
through the window behind him I 
could see the lights of the Viking fleet 
on Michigan, glittering pale stars that 
should hare been blood-scarlet, for 
the lives that mighty armada had 
spilled since Firstman Garson rose to 
power. 

Against my doeskin tunic a small 
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knife swung; the misericordia all free- 
men carried. I took it from its sheath 
and, with a quick snap of my wrist, 
flung it into the desk where Garson 
sat. 

He sobered. His eyes, and mine, 
watched the knife as it sang, quivered, 
and finally stood at rest. 

Then he looked up, his brown eyes 
masked and unreadable. 

“Meaning what. Dale?” 

I said viciously, “I’m through. This 
is my resignation, Firstman. You gave 
me that knife ten years ago — ” 

He touched a scar on his bearded 



cheek. “I remember. The cold winter 
of nineteen-eighty. I’d have died then 
if you hadn’t put your blade into that 
Kodiak bear. And so I gave you the 
knife.” 

His eyes were warm, remembering. 

“It meant something once,” I said 
to him. “Friendship. And a man I 
thought I could trust and believe in. 
The Firstman of the Great Lakes! A 
damned — murderer !” 

Briefly Garson’ s eyes filmed with a 
cold, deadly glaze I knew well. His 
left arm came into view; it ended at 
the wrist, and a steel hook took the 
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place of his hand. He tapped his hook 
against the misericordia, while a 
brown flush crept up his neck and as 
slowly receded. 

“A man forges with fire and iron,” 
he said steadily. "Not with talk, Dale 
Heath. I’ve trusted you, too, because 
I thought you understood my plans.” 

"Conquest and pillage — fire and 
iron. Yes, I understand, now. If we 
go southward now, into the Indiana 
country and the Lesser Lakes, I’ll 
know. They’re peaceful folk down 
there, agriculturalists and scientists, of 
a sort — they’re working for civiliza- 
tion and rebuilding more than we are. 
Bob, if you go through with this, you’ll 
do it without me!” 

He thrust out his good hand and 
caught my arm in a grip like a pyth- 
on’s, He dragged me toward him, so 
that I sprawled half across the desk, 
my eyes glaring angrily into his own. 
His breath was hot on my cheek. 

I said, "Oka 3 r , rip out my throat 
with your hook. A good way to settle 
arguments.” 

"No. No. You try my patience some- 
times, but I know j-ou’re the only 
friend I har e.” 

"Good reason. You’re the best hat- 
ed man in the county.” 

"And the strongest,” he said somber- 
ly, releasing me. “I don’t think 3 'ou 
can ever understand. Rebuilding the 
world — 3 ‘ou can’t do that with a soft 
hand. I’ve been rough, sure, and in 
twenty years I’ve drawn together an 
empire. It won't fall apart now — if I 
have to kill you and all the southern- 
ers to boot !” 

"You’ll rule a world of corpses,” I 
gnarled. 

He pointed up to the great, vivid 
tapestiyq bright with purple and green 
and gold, hiding the walls of the room. 



"There’s the past. Read it. What d’yeu 
see there?” 

It was clear to read. Even a mas 
from another planet could have gath- 
ered the import of those acene«. The 
world in the 1940’s, growing, building, 
reaching out toward ultimate dvitiaa- 
tion. Then great cannon* bellowing 
smoke and flame, juggernants of the 
skies blasting cities into rwin — war, a 
war of attrition that had persisted fer 
decades. The earth had not reaiiaad 
that social cancers eannot be ns»r#«d 
back to health, that surgery wm the 
onl} r answer. So sentimentalism had 
triumphed — and, after a while, after a 
troubled period of false peace, Arma- 
geddon had come. This time It wa* 
battle to the death. 

More than thirty 3 'ears of It. A trtm 
that monstrous tapestry the tsk 
wound its grim course: new weapons 
that unleashed the Horsemen ©f the 
Apocalypse, and drenched a planet in 
blood. Then — Darkness. 

From Japan to the British Isles, 
New York to California, almost from 
pole to pole, there was peace — as a dy- 
ing man might be peaceful. Ruins . . . 

New York City r was a seething vol- 
cano of radioactive poisons. London 
and Moscow w-ere volcanoes. And 
there were others. 

The years of darkness had come. 

But at the end of tire tapestry was 
the symbol of Firstman Bob Garson : 
3 black sun, rising in a golden sky, A 
sun that might have been made ef 
black, cold iron. For Garson had gath- 
ered the reins of empire into his single 
hand and fought his way to leadership 
of the lakes, built himself a city north 
of the holocaust that had been Mil- 
waukee — and ruled. 
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^EN years I had been with him, his 

lieutenant. 1 had watched him, 
helped him grind his juggernaut along 
the road to civilization. It hadn’t been 
easy. We fought with nature as well 
as man. From the Canadian fastness 
came wolf-packs and the gigantic 
Kodiak bears. Cats gone wild, small 
treacherous demons with razor claws, 
made the woods perilous. And we had 
few weapons. 

Carson drove his men mercilessly. 
Pirate though he was, he knew the 
values of science, and, if the rest of 
his people starved, his technicians 
would be well fed in their warm labor- 
atories. To rebuild, science was need- 
ed. But too often Garson demanded 
weapons. 

The City — it had no other name — 
was for him the seed from which man- 
kind would rise again. Other tribes 
and nations must eventually lend their 
aid, or be crushed. Meantime — he must 
be strong. 

Then, some day, the Black Sun 
would rise indeed, Garson’s golden 
banner floating over all the world, a 
world where tall cities towered once 
more, and there would be peace. But 
the peace must be won. 

So the Viking fleets went forth ! 
Like winds of flame we raged through 
the Lake Country, bringing tribute 
back to the City. Our swords flashed ; 
our guns thundered. And on the west- 
ern shore the scientists toiled — and 
other nations watched us, and feared. 

One unit, homogeneous and able to 
protect itself — that was Garson’s aim ; 
after that, absorption and amalgama- 
tion. But for a long time 1 had won- 
dered whether this was the way. 

Now he thrust out his heavy boots 
toward the fire and watched me side- 
wise beneath his shaggy brows. 



“We’ve got to have food, or we’ll 
starve this winter. There’s food in 
Indiana.” 

“Why don't we practice agricul- 
ture?” 

“We do.” 

“Damned little,” I said. “You can’t 
spare the men. 

He glowered at me. “We need men 
for other purposes — in the shops, in 
the laboratories, for special training, 
and to fight. Even the hydroponic 
gardens aren’t enough this year. I’m 
not going to have another bad winter 
because of your soft-heartedness, you 
damned fool. We’re working for man- 
kind; they should be glad to feed us.” 
“Not when we take their crops with 
a gun at their heads.” 

“We’ve tried arbitration. They 
want too much. Products from our 
laboratories— weapons ! We have a 
chance to rebuild civilization because 
we’re strong. Let another tribe get on 
equal footing with us and there’ll be 
war.” 

“There’s war now.” 

“No,” he said with a flash of wry 
humor, “our enemies haven’t the 
weapons for that. Later, when we’re 
self-supporting, we’ll leave them alone 
— till we’re ready to invite them to join 
us. But the ruling nation must have 
no schisms. There’ll be amalgamation 
till that nation is the world. It won’t 
come in my time. I know that. Yet — 
the Black Sun banner will float over 
the Earth some day, Dale.’’ 

It was the wrong way. I knew that; 
i knew, now, that there could never 
be peace as long as Garson had his 
way. He was honest; he thought he 
was right. That was the tragedy of it 
— I could never convince him. 

I said- — and my voice must have be- 
trayed my desperation — “Let me medi- 
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ate, Bob ! Let me try to find some 
other course!” 

He swung around, staring, ‘‘Snap 
out of it, Dale!” he said. The brown, 
hairy hand closed on my dagger; he 
sprang up and, leaning across the 
desk, slipped it back into the scabbard, 
“The fleet sails as soon as it’s ready ; 
we’re delaying in hopes Wellingham 
gets his ray finished in time.* You’re 
in command — ” 

“No.” 

Again bis heavy face flushed. I 

thought he would slip out the dagger 
and use it on me. I didn’t move. I 
saw Garson’s gaze go past me, and, 
with an effort, he relaxed and dropped 
back into the chair. 

“Well, Horsten?” he said. ”I’m 

busy.” 

“I’m leaving,” I flung at him, and, 
turning, met the calculating, pale 

eyes of John Horsten, the geopolitician. 
He was a dwarfed, large-headed man 
with thick lips, and his brows were al- 
ways lifted as though in skeptical as- 
tonishment. I made no attempt to 

conceal my dislike of the warped, vic- 
ious little creature ; I never had, since 
the day I'd caught him practicing tor- 
ture on a prisoner, and had slashed 
him with his own whip. But he was 
capable, and his knowledge was valu- 
able to Garson. 

I went out without looking back and 
stood in the antechamber, by the win- 
dow, glowering down at the ships. A 
full moon had risen, picking out the 
tall towers of masts as they swayed 
gently with the tide. A fresh wind 
blew in from Lake Michigan, heralding 
winter. A cold winter, with little 
food in the storage chambers. Short 
rations, unless our Viking fleet struck 
at the peaceable southerners. 

After a while Horsten came out and 
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offered me a cigarette. I shook my 
head. He lit one of the perfumed green 
cylinders, watching me under bis pale 
lashes. 

“There’s nothing amiss, I hope, Ser 
Heath.” 

“Why should there be?” I snapped. 
He dry-washed his bands. “The 
Firstman is — eh— upset. The- raid on 
Indiana — it is about that?” 

“Maybe.” 

Horsten chuckled drily. “If Well- 
ingham’s ray- is finished—” 

The anger in me flashed up. 1 
whirled on Horsten, white to the lips. 
“You'd like that,” I said. “A heat-ray 
— men burning and screaming and dy- 
ing slowly as you watched! Torture’s 
one of your specialties* isn’t it?” 

“Ser Heath! Have I offended you?” 
I looked at him in silence, and he 
wriggled uncomfortably. “The heat- 
ray can destroy in an instant, if it’s 
turned to full power. But — for the 
psychological effect— a slow, painful 
death might prove salutary at times' 
Don’t you agree?” 

“Yeah,” I said, and left him. As I 
went 4ow n the ramp into the open 
air I discovered that the misericordia 
was in my r hand, and that, gripping it, 
I had drawn blood from my palm. It 
didn’t matter. I wrapped a pocket 
cloth about it and went on. 

Warm golden light spilled from the 
window far above me, fading into 
darkness toward the beach. Search- 
lights shot spears of white upward 
from the plaaa on my left, trained on 
the great flagpole that held the banner 
of Firstman Bob Garson. Here in the 
Lake Country', amid the ruins of a des- 
olated world, the first stirrings of civ- 
ilization were alive. 

But too fast — and growing warped! 
The Black Sun was rising, but when it 




I felt bubbles crawl up my suit A man was 
dying there . , . many were dying. 
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reached its noonday the fury of the 
gods would be unleashed on an Earth 
already too long racked with anguish. 

And yet — this was the birthplace of 
*. new civilization. Here was the man 
I had known and trusted, the man at 
whose side I had fought so often, the 
man who was more than brother to 
me .... 

I thought, And I must betray him! 
CHAPTER TWO 
Lilith 

JpROM the Pavilion came the mur- 
mur of low music and the flicker of 
lanterns. The swaying figures of danc- 
ers made silhouettes there. It was, I 
remembered, the birthday of Joanna, 
Firstman Carson's wife, and both Bob 
and I should have been at that celebra- 
tion. But our work came first. 

As I circled the Pavilion I glimpsed 
Joanna, tall, lovely, ash-blonde, sur- 
rounded by a dozen Viking officers 
in their light dress-armor and -golden 
cloaks, emblazoned with the Black 
Sun. Joanna’s headdress, too, bore the 
same insigne: a jet-black pearl set in 
gold. Her tinkling laughter sounded 
in the cool wind from the lake. 

I went on toward WellinghanTs lab- 
oratory. Under my tunic I wore the 
usual bullet-proof shirt, and the 
sword at my side was heavier than the 
one I generally wore in the city. From 
a pocket I drew a knuckle-gun and 
made sure it was charged: a dangerous 
weapon, this, made both for striking 
and shooting. 

The portico of Wellingham’s block- 
like house loomed ahead. I mounted 
the terrace and touched the bell. A 
drop of sweat, ice cold, trickled down 
my side. For I knew I must get the 



secret of the new ray from Welling- 
ham, and make sure that he would nev- 
er duplicate his experiment. Till now 
I had not let myself think of this. To 
murder the harmless, gentle old 
man — ! 

The door opened. From the shad- 
ows beyond a blast of gun-fire spat 
furiously at me. I felt a jolting blow 
on my middle, but the wire-woven 
shirt saved me. My breath was gone. 
I folded up, realizing that there was 
no time to reach the knuckle-gun, and 
that the dark figure rushing forward 
from beyond the threshold had his 
pistol aimed for another shot. 

I fell sidewise, the familiar cool, hilt 
of my sword against my palm ; I heard 
the faint whisper of sound as it 
shipped from its scabbard. I thrust up, 
feeling the blade go smoothly into my 
opponent’s belly and rasp against his 
spine. His gun blazed, missing me, 
and he fell forward with a gasping 
scream. Pie was dressed in black, and 
masked. Behind him, from the door, 
other men came running. They too 
wore masks. 

But now I was up, catching my 
breath, and with the knuckle-gun 
read} - . I lunged forward at the leader. 
His sword cut hair from my head as 
I ducked. I slammed my fist against 
his jaw, squeezing the trigger at the 
same time, and his face exploded in 
red, horrible ruin. He had no time 
to cry out before he died. 

But there were too many of them, 
and I could not hold them in the pas- 
sage. The sound of shots had raised an 
alarm ; I heard distant cries. My op- 
ponents wanted to escape, and they 
came at me helter-skelter, guns bark- 
ing, blades shining. A bullet grazed 
my cheek. Others were stopped by 
my shirt, but the impact dazed me, 
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made me lower my guard for a mo- 
ment. That was time enough. 

Four men came out of the hallway, 
staring around with quick, fearful 
glances. Had they waited, they could 
have killed me. As it was, they fled, 
shooting back at me — with bad aim — 
as I staggered up to renew the fight. 
They were gone in the underbrush 
around the terrace, leaving two corps- 
es at my feet. 

Someone had struck first, forestalled 
me. I didn’t know who, or why. I 
sheathed the sword and hurried into 
the house, making straight for Well- 
ingham’s underground workshop. 

He was there, his body crumpled 
across a bench, blood on his gray 
smock and a smear of red on his white 
hair. I ripped open his shirt and put 
my ear against his thin chest. I could 
barely hear his heart-beat. After a 
moment I let my gaze search the lab- 
oratory. The heat-ray model was 
gone. 

I put Wellingham on a couch, lock- 
ed the door, and investigated the med- 
icine cabinet. There was adrenalin. I 
opened a syringe, filled it, and slid the 
needle delicately between Welling- 
ham’s ribs, till I knew I’d touched 
the heart. The stimulant worked. 

Someone knocked on the outer 
door. I ignored it. I watched Well- 
ingham come back to life, watched his 
pale eyelids stir and lift, and pain blaze 
in his faded eyes. But I dared not 
give him morphine.. I could not even 
let him die in peace, 

“Heath — ” he whispered. “Dale 
Heath?” 

I said, “That’s right, Wellingham. 
What happened?”' 

“The — adrenalin? I’m dying?” He 
saw my nod, and sighed. “The model 
— heat- ray; — stolen.” 



“Did you complete it?” 

“Yes. Only model — destroyed plan# 
— easy to build projectors from — mod- 
el—” 

“Who stole it, Wellingham?’'’ 
“Horsten,” he said. “John Horsten. 
He plans — overthrow — the Firstman. 
— Joanna — helping him! She knows— 
knows — ” 



JJE DIED. This time it was final. 

The knocking on the door was 
louder now; a torch was burning at 
the lock. I looked around. There was 
another door in the corner. I opened 
it warily and went out into a ball. Dis- 
tant footsteps thumped on stairs. I 
saw a cupboard not far away. I slid 
into it and waited, while the foot- 
steps went past me and entered the 
laboratory. 

Presently I emerged and climbed 
the stairs. I could have outbluffed the 
guards, but I didn’t want to waste 
time. I made my escape without diffi- 
culty. 

In a public washroom I made re- 
pairs. A coin opened the medical kit 
cn the wall. Antiseptic and liquid-skin 
fixed the graze on my cheek, and I 
used cold water to remove bloodstains 
from my clothes. After that, I tele- 
phoned Administration. 

Horsten wasn’t there. They couldn’t 
locate him. 

I said “Thanks” and went out, look- 
ing toward tile Pavilion. The dance 
was still going on. I headed in that 
direction, my mind a turmoil. Im- 
mersed in my own plans, I hadn’t rea- 
lized that others might be plotting too 
— plotting murderously. A coup to 
overthrow Garson, with Horsten be- 
hind it? And Joanna aiding that 
warped, vicious geopolitican? Why the 
devil ? 
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I meant to find out. The heat-ray 
model had to be recovered. But I 
couldn’t ask Bob Garson to help me ; 
not when I was plotting against him 
myself. 

They let me into the Pavilion when 
they recognized me, though I wasn’t 
in costume, and I made my way 
through the dancers to where Joanna 
Garson was gliding in a waltz with a 
golden-cloaked officer. I tapped his 
shoulder. She came into my arms 
gracefully, smiling up at me, though 
she was nearly as tall as I. Her body 
was steel under satin. 

A lovely woman, Joanna Garson. Till 
sow I’d never thought her especially 
intelligent. I wasn’t sure about it yet, 
nor would I be till I knew why she’d 
tied up with Horsten. Honey-colored 
eyes watched me. She had been drink- 
ing champagne, looted perhaps from 
the ruined Chicago cellars, and the 
Sparkle of the stuff showed in the look 
she gave me. 

“I shouldn’t dance with you, Dale. 
.You’re late, and you’re not dressed for 
my party.” 

"I had a tough time getting here at 
all.” 

“Is Bob still working ? v 

“He was when I left him. The fleet's 
tailing soon, you know, Joanna.” 

Laughter curved her full, red lips, 
“pie loves his fleet more than me.” 

I said, “You know that’s not so. 
Without you — I don’t know if he’d 
have the strength to go on with his 
Job.” 

“Well — perhaps. Why talk of that 
tonight? Thanks for the present, Dale. 
It was a lovely necklace.” 

“I’ve another present,” I said, and 
steered her to a terrace. She looked 
a little startled, but yielded. We 
danced oat into the coolness of the 



night, lit with banging lanterns from 
the trees. 

“Down here.” 

“OH, this is far enough. My gown—” 
I took her arm, too roughly. She 
tried to pull away, and there was start- 
led alarm suddenly in her face. I saw 
her mouth opening; in a moment, I 
knew, she’d scream. There was one 
way to stop it. I jerked her close, 
clamped my lips down upon hers in a 
savage kiss. And she relaxed in my 
grip. 

Before she could recover or could 
realize my intention, I had her down 
the steps of the terrace and into the 
thick of the bushes. My hand gagged 
her effectively. She struggled, but I 
laid the, edge of my misericordia 
against her throat. 

“Don’t yell,” I said very softly. 
“I'll put the knife in you, if I have to, 
and take my clrances.” 

She didn’t quite believe that, but 
she was frightened. “Dale,” she whis- 
pered. “You’re insane. What — 
“Wellingham's dead,” I said. 

Her start of surprise wasn’t con- 
vincing. “But — I don’t understand — •” 
"There’s not much time, I know 
about Horsten’s plotting. I know 
you’re in with him. Suppose I told 
Bob?” 

Briefly her face was an impassive 
mask as she thought it over. “You’re 
still insane, Dale. Take that knife 
away !” 

p'OR answer 1 pressed a little harder. 

“Try screaming,” I suggested. “I’m 
not joking, I want the heat-ray pro- 
jector back.” 

“You wouldn't dare kill me,” Joanna 
said. “Bob would — ” 

“What? After he knew you were 
betraying him?” Fine words for m«, 
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I thought. A game of double betray- 
al. But I had to do this job my way. 

I showed Joanna my knuckle-gun. 
“Do youiknovv how this works? These 
spikes — they can make hash of a man’s 
face. Or a woman’s. Listen to me. I’m 
pulling out tonight; I’m leaving the 
City. I won't be coming back. I want 
the heat-ray to take with me. Lou 
get the point. I won't be talking to 
Bob — about you or Horsten or any- 
thing.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Figure it out. Since I’m leaving, 1 
won’t mind killing you before I go — ’ 
.“I’m not afraid of death,” she said. 
“ — or using this knuckle-gun on 
you,” I finished. “I’ve used it once 
already tonight. The man’s dead, but 
that’s because I aimed for his brain. I 
wouldn’t kill you, Joanna — but you’d 
wish I had.” 

She shrank away from me, her ivory 
skin whiter than ever. I went on in- 
exorably. 

“This man — he wasn’t pretty when 
I finished. He had no nose. His lower 
jaw was gone. And I’d do a better job 
on you, Joanna. Plastic surgeons 
couldn’t do much after I'd worked you 
over.” 

“My God, Dale,” she whispered, a 
pulse beating in her throat. “What 
have I done to you to make you hate 
me like this ?” 

“I don’t hale you. 1 don’t give a 
damn about you. I just won’t let any- 
one get in my way.” 

She was ice-cold in my arms. “What 
do you want?” 

“Where's the heat-ray model?” 
“John has it.” 

“Where?” 

“A hideout — under the lake — ” 

“His plans?” 

“To make portable projectors — 



many of them. And overthrow the — 
the Firstman — ” 

1 wondered what she was getting out 
of the deal, but 1 didn’t ask. “How do 
you get to this hideout?’'’ 

“Water suits. I’d have to show 
3 ou — ” 

“Fine,” I said, and meant it. I read 
her mind. If she could lure me into a 
trap, making sure I wouldn’t talk to 
Bob Garson — that was the way she’d 
want it. But it fitted my plans, too. I 
had to get my hands on the model 
and make certain that Garson would 
never recover it. 

I slipped the knuckle-gun onto my 
hand and gripped Joanna’s arm, so 
that the weapon was concealed by the 
drapery of her sleeve. “We’ll go there 
now.” 

“I’ll need a wrap.” 

“No.” 

She gave in and we mounted the 
path that led along the lake front. Be- 
hind us the music from the Pavilion 
faded and died. My heart hammered 
against my ribs, and I v, as conscious 
of a curious shortness of breath. Out- 
side tile illusory brilliance of the City’s 
lights, the world was in darkness, and 
men still fought and murdered in the 
ruins. 

CHAPTER THREE 

Under the Lake 

THE cut on my hand, where I had 

gripped my own misericordia as 1 
left Garson, was still painful. I man- 
aged to start the blood flowing afresh. 
Droplets of blood marked our path. 
But there wasn’t much, and Joanna did 
not notice. She was too busy making 
sure that we were not being trailed. 

We had not far to go. A jetty 
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reached out into the lake like a probing, 
curved finger, higher than our heads. 
We walked along the narrow path at 
its base, spray cold on our legs. I left 
my crimson trail where the water 
would not reach; the mark of bloody 
fingers now and then was sufficient. 
The guards would be out tonight, after 
Wellingliam’s murderer. They would 
be searching the city. Those trained, 
shrewd ferrets would see blood, and 
follow. I wondered how much time I 
would have. 

Joanna moved before me, her steps 
sure. The curving jetty had by now 
shut off the shore lights. Only the 
blackness of Lake Michigan stretched 
into emptiness on our left. The wind 
was icy. 

We wa iked for a long time. Near 
the end of the quay Joanna stopped 
and ran her fingers over the concrete. 
An opening gaped there. 

I took a flashbulb from my tunic 
and let its pale beam probe ahead. 
A chamber had been hollowed out of 
the jetty at this point: a ladder de- 
scended into gloom. 

I had noticed the location of the 
spring Joanna touched to open the 
panel, and I marked it with blood. 
Then, while she blinked in the sudden 
light, I stepped past her into the tiny 
room, and she closed the door upon us. 

“Down here, Joanna?” 

"Yes. I said it was under water.” 
The watchful, honey-colored eyes 
dwelt on me. 

"Ill go first.” 

We descended the ladder; I don t 
know how long it was, but the lake was 
fairly deep at this point. We must 
have gone clear to the bottom. At 
last my feet struck solid ground, and 
we were in a circular chamber, quite 



bare, except for a score of regulation 
water-suits piled carelessly in a corner. 
There was a valve-door in one wall. 

Joanna picked up one of the suits 
and tossed me another. I didn’t don 
the one she gave me. I didn’t trust 
her enough for that. I found another 
in the pile that fitted fairly well, 
checked the lead weights on the soles, 
and watched her adjust the trans- 
parent, tough material, with its tiny 
built-in air-kit. 

“Who built all this?” I *aid. 

Joanna didn’t look frightened any 
more. I guessed that she’d worked 
out a satisfactory plan for mv elimina- 
tion. A little smile quirked her lips 
as she looked at me. 

“I don't know. The jetty's old — 
nineteen sixty or earlier. We — im- 

proved it.” 

"What now?” 

“I'll show you.” 

She slid her face-plate closed, and 
after that we couldn’t talk; there was 
no radio in these light suits. Follow- 
ing her example, I went toward the 
door in the wall. I couldn't leave any 
more signs for the guards, with my 
wounded hand in its tight glove, but 
I hoped that the way would be clear 
from now on. 

Luckily, it was. 

THE DOOR opened into a tiny 
room empty except for a wire pul- 
ley. There were clasp-books on these. 
It was a conveyor belt of some sort. 

Behind us the door shut; Joanna 
showed me how to snap a buckle of 
my suit onto the pulley. She did the 
same. She pulled a lever set in the 
wall, at her side, and the wall before 
us opened slowly, letting the dark 
waters of Lake Michigan spurt in upon 
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us, I ttill held my flash-bulb. I kept 
it focussed steadily on Joanna, but 
in that racing turmoil I could scarcely 
glimpse her. We were buffeted and 
hammered. Only our pulley wire kept 
w* from being knocked unconscious 
against the walls. * 

Then a calm, quiet, deep silence 
filled the room, and we were moving 
forward slowly along the wire. 1 
turned off the light for an instant. 
Instantly a terrifying, utter blackness 
shut me off from life. Deep as we were, 
no moonlight could penetrate the lake. 
,1 felt trailing weeds brush me as I 
was carried along. 

Blindly I groped out ahead of me 
and touched Joanna’s arm. I prisoned 
her wrist. She did not try to pull free. 

After a time the forward motion 
stopped. I used the light again, and 
saw Joanna unbuckling herself from 
the wire. I did the same. We were in 
a small room, the duplicate of the one 
we had left, even to the lever in the 
wall. 

Joanna pulled this down, and the 
valve closed, shutting us in. The water 
began to recede till only puddles were 
left at our feet. 

We went through a door into the 
next, larger room. There were a dozen 
or so rvater-suits stacked in a corner. 
Joanna moved toward a translucent 
panel but I was there before her. I 
could see nothing", but I felt keen, ques- 
tioning eyes upon me. 

“We're alone,’’ I said. “Tel! Hor- 
sten we’re here.’’ 

Presently a concealed door opened. 
The size of the underground hall 
amazed me, till I remembered the un- 
completed trans-lake tunnel started 
in 1950 and abandoned a few years 
later. This was part of that tube. 



The few dim lights left great 
blotches of shadow on the dank roof 
and sides of the place. There were a 
dozen or so metal chairs, a number oi 
pallets, and a knock-down desk be- 
hind which John Horsten sat, his 
brows lifted, his eyes intent under 
their pale lashes. Hif gaze flashed to 
Joann* and then to me again. 

There were about twenty men here, 
some of whom, I thought, bore the 
marks of my sword and knuckle-gun. 
They looked at me, watchfully, and 
though no weapons were drawn, I felt 
their menace. 

I opened my face-plate. Joanna had 
already done the same. She cried, 
“Keep your guns on him! Don’t let 
him move.” Then she ran past me to 
the desk where Horsten waited. His 
thick lips twisted in a crooked grin. 

“Ser Heath!’’ he said. "1 hadn’t ex- 
pected . . . What happened, Joanna?” 
“Kill him!” she whispered. “He’s 
alone. He made me bring him here — ” 
“How did he find out?” 

“I'm not sure. He told me he was 
leaving the City— and he wanted the 
projector.” 

Horsten fingered his lips. “Leaving 
— commanding the Vikings on the 
southern raid, eh? You came here 
alone, Ser Heath? That was not wise.” 
I looked around at the grim-faced 
circle of men, and felt that cool wind 
of death blow past me. It would not 
do to show weakness now. I walked 
forward, not too fast, till I reached 
the desk. Joanna shrank away from 
me. Horsten ’s face was wary ; I saw 
his hidden hand mo^e. 

“If you’re talking to me,” 1 said, 
“ — stand up!” 

His head jerked back- A mottled 
flush darkened his cheeks. But after a 
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moment he smiled, in a twisted, mali- 
cious way, and rose, with a mocking 
half-bow. 

“My apologies,” he said smoothly. 
“You rank me, of course, Ser Heath. 
For the present !” 

“I rank you anywhere— at any time,” 
I told him. “Whether we serve the 
Firstman or depose him* together. 
You!” I thrust my hand toward one 
of the men. “A chair!” 

He hesitated, looked at Horsten, and 
then obeyed. I sat down. So did 
Horsten. Joanna hovered by the desk, 
waiting. I read too well the look she 
gave the little devil. Some women are 
attracted by ugliness and viciousness 
and unscrupulous strength in a man. 
She — loved him! 

I said, “You blundering fool, Hor- 
sten ! If this is a sample of your plot- 
ting, the Firstman has damned little 
to worry about.” 

“Talk,” he said. “Talk as you like. 
You’ll end your talking soon enough.’' 

“Not here. Not at your hands. I 
know you’d like to kill me, but I’m 
too valuable to die yet. Your men 
will realize that.” 

“Have you brought the guards 
here?” 

Joanna, broke in quickly. “I made 
certain we weren’t followed." 

“Then that-’s good.” He nodded 
slowly. 

j RAISED my hand. “ Listen. I 

hadn’t known of your organization 
till tonight. Only your blundering 
told me. I'd already decided to pull 
out — to leave the City, and not with 
the fleet, either. I’ve quarreled with 
Garson once too often, I waited only 
till Wellingham had finished his heat- 
ray model. Then I planned to leave, 



go south and buy my safety with the 
Indiana folk. They'd be glad enough 
to have the heat-ray. They’d give m« 
whatever I wanted. And with the 
heat ray I’d be safe from Garson.” 
“Indeed ?” 

“Listen and shut up. That was my 
best course because I’d no one behind 
me! I was looking out for myself. 
One man, alone, couldn’t conquer the 
City, e\ en with the ray. But you — - 
well, let me guess your plans. You’ll 
manufacture enough of the projectors 
to arm your men. You’ll have a coup 
d'etat. With the Firstman dead, the 
Black Sun will go down. Was I on 
your murder list?” 

Horsten’s eyes flickered. I laughed. 
“Sure. A knife in the back for me, 
and — the Firstman? No, you wouldn’t 
dare risk that with him. He’s too 
tough. Joanna — ” I swung toward 
her. “What was your part in this? 
Poison ?” 

“I think you've talked enough,” Hor- 
sten said. 

His right hand was still hidden be- 
hind the desk. 

“Not quite,” I told him. “My talk- 
ing can save your lives and your coup. 
I’m willing to throw in with you, 
You’ve got the projector and the men, 
A* for me, the people trust me, and 
they don't trust you. Also, I've more 
brains than all of you.” 

"A generous offer,” Joanna said. 
“Very. I've commanded the Vikings 
for years. I’ve earned my place as 
Garson’s right hand. I can save your 
lives now — - if I want to. So. My 
plans are changed. I’ll join you, but 
my orders must be obeyed,” 

Horsten s breath hissed between bis 
teeth. “Kind of you, Ser Heath!” 
“I’m not serving under you— you’re 
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too stupid. Dangerousl)' so. We must 
be on equal terms at least.” 

My bluff, I saw, was succeeding. 1 
could not hope to convince Horsten, 
but his men were hesitating. And all 
I wanted now was time — a few min- 
utes or an hour, I did not know how 
long. 

Joanna gripped Horsten’s arm. 
“You're not believing any of this!” 
I turned to the men and said, with 
lashing contempt, "We want no women 
with us — except to obey our com- 
mands. They cannot be trusted. As 
for this wench, she's already betrayed 
you. She led me here. She should 
have let me kill her before that.” 
Joanna went white to the lips. She 
sprang up, leaping toward me, fingers 
clawed, I showed her my balled fist — 
and she stopped. 

“John!” She was choking with hu- 
miliated fury. “You — you — let this 
swine — ” 

“Tell her to shut up,” I said to Hor- 
sten. “I want to know your plans.” 
“Wait, Joanna,” Horsten said 
smoothly^. “There's time enough for 
everything.’’ He turned to me. "I’m 
sure you’d like to know our plans. 
Ser Heath. But, you see. I'm not 
quite as stupid as you seem to think.” 
“I’ve no interest in the coup itself. 
Not till our arrangements are settled, 
at least. I’m talking about afterward. 
What then? Piracy?” 

“Piracy? Why, we will continue-- 
as always.” 

“Equality T 

He pulled at his lips. “Of course 
— for us. For our oligarchy. There 
must be serfs, of course. And we’ll 
expand. We’ll raid. W e’ll be more 
powerful than ever. We must be 
strong, to guard against attack. Be- 



sides — ” He smiled. "We shall attack. 
Garson is too soft. He holds his hand 
too often. My rule will he iron.” 

“The old line,” I said. "A ruling 
class in a world of slaves. World 
dominion’s your ultimate idea, I sup- 
pose. ” 

"Yes.” 

“And yet you can’t even steal an 
invention without leaving yourselves 
open to destruction. You’re trapped 
now, Horsten — or you would be, if I 
hadn’t come.” 

I caught a murmur from the men, 
Joanna said, “No one trailed us, I'm 
certain of that.” 

“When you kill- kill!” I told Hor- 
sten. “Sever the spine or smash the 
brain. Don’t let your victims live till 
the guards arrive and he can talk.” 
"Wellingham?” Horsten said softly. 
His cold gaze flickered across the hall, 
"Someone blundered, eh? But you in- 
terfered, Ser Heath. You tried to block 
my men's escape.” 

“After they’d left Wellingham dying 
but still able to talk. How did I know 
who they were? I learned enough 
from AVellingham to find Joanna.” 
“Wellingham knew little. He did 
not tell you how to come here. You 
had to find that out from Joanna. The 
guards won’t know, either.”' 

“Wellingham knew. Pie fainted be- 
fore he could tell me. I had to get out 
quickly because the guards were at 
the door. They-’ve probably already 
got the truth from Wellingham, with 
adrenalin if necessary.” 

“Wellingham doesn't know the. way 
here.” , 

"He told me he did,” I insisted, 
“I came to warn you, because I’m join- 
ing your organization. And by God, 
you need a man with brain*!" 
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The soft sound of an alarm whirred 
suddenly from the shadows of the ceil- 
ing. I read the meaning in a doxen 
faces. 

“That’s the answer.” I said, m the 
tingling silence. “Now no more talk. 
If you haven’t provided an emergency 
exit, Horsten, you’re more of a fool 
than I thought." 

“There’s no other way out,” one sf 
the men said. 

I grinned at him, “If Horsten told 
you that, he lied. He looks out for 
his own skin. He might leave you here 
t© die, but not himself. And he would- 
n't leave you to talk to the guards, 
either.” 

They got the implication of that, 
and they didn’t like it. Horsten, his 
face contorted, jerked his arm aa he 
leaped to his feet. 

“This way!’ 1 ’ he said. 

The alarm hummed monotonously 
from the darkness above. 

CHAPTER FOUR 

The Water Death 

I had hoped. Horsten opened a 
drawer in the desk, and brought 
out a small dark satchel, with straps 
dangling from it. The heat-ray model 
— within reach, now. But Horsten 
held his gun ready, and Joann*, too, 
was watchful. 

We went along a narrow passage 
that ended in a blank wall. Horsten 
opened a panel. It was another water- 
lock, with suits scattered around it. 

*T did arrange for escape,” he said. 
“And for everyone. ” 

The mood of the men was changing. 
Had Horsten commanded them to 
shoot me down then, they would have 
obeyed, I saw that, and forestalled it 



by action. There was a lever set in 
the wall; I knew its use. 

There was a moment of confusion 
as the group hurried toward the pile 
of suits. I started to join them, spun, 
and dived toward the lever. Horsten 
veiled, and Joanna’s shrill scream 
rang out. A bullet sang past me and 
splashed, star-shaped, on the wall. 

Then the lever was cold against my 
palm, and I jerked it down strongly, 
closing the face-plate of my suit with 
my free hand. 

Water spouted in from the opening 
valve, at first a single jet, than a feath- 
ery torrent, and at last a deluge. The 
lights carried by the men bobbed and 
swung. I saw Horsten snatch up a 
suit, rip the helmet free, and jerk it 
over hia head. The others were busy, 
too. That was why they didn’t kill 
me; they were too frantic trying to 
save their own lives. 

All but Joanna. She already wore 
her suit, and had closed the face-plate 
aa I did. She snatched up a gun some- 
one had dropped and fired directly at 
me. I dived toward her, low, and we 
went down together, blinded by the 
cascading flood. 

We were torn apart. I had marked 
Horsten's position, and floundered to- 
ward him. I got my hands on the 
straps of the satchel and pulled it free. 
I couldn’t see Horsten for the chaos 
that filled the valve-room as the lake- 
water poured in, 

A few lights danced like meteors 
gone mad. I was flung against the 
wall. By the time I regained my feet, 
the water was quiet, and the glowing- 
globes were drifting down. A vague 
figure moved toward me, ebony 
against the undersea night. 

I went, bending forward, toward the 
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mouth of the valve. A hand gripped 
my ankle. I kicked free. I felt bub- 
bles crawl up my suit. A man was 
dying there . . . many were dying. 

I felt cold and strung to wire-tense 
alertness. 

Outside, in the open lake, I kicked 
the weights from my soles and shot 
up. There was little danger of the 
bends ; there wasn’t sufficient pres- 
sure. But I bobbed out of the water 
like a cork. Moonlight blinded me. 

Not far away a Viking ship swung 
at anchor. Beyond it other masts and 
spars made slow - moving patterns 
against the purple sky. 

I swam toward the anchor chain, 
opened my face-plate, and shouted. 
The lookout called. A mesh ladder 
was dropped overside. I went up it, 
clinging to the satchel. 



I was recognized, of course. A big 
gray-haired man in uniform pushed 
through the crowd surrounding me. 

"Ser Heath/’ he said. “Trouble?” 

M A little. Drop a boat; I’m going 
ashore. Captain. And turn on a search- 
light.” 

He saluted. The white ray swung 
across the waters. There were float- 
ing dark things; bodies. I wondered 
if Joanna and Horsten had died there, 
too, under the lake. 

“Excitement ashore,” Captain Daly 
told me. “I don’t know what's stir- 
ring, but the guards are not. We’re 
sailing south, though, aren't we, Ser?” 

I didn’t answer. I’d led the Vikings 
on too many raids in the past; they 
wouldn't understand my change of 
heart. I wasn't sure I understood it 
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myself. Only I was tired of follow- 
ing a blind god of destruction. 

I looked up at the Black Sun ban- 
ner floating in the cold wind. 

THE boat took me to a jetty, and, 
still carrying the satchel, I sal- 
uted the Vikings and left them. My 
water-suit I had already discarded. A 
guard was lounging nearby. He sprang 
to attention as he saw me. 

“Ser Heath!” 

“What is happening:” 

He pointed toward the lake. “Scient- 
ist Wellingham — killed. A bloody trail 
leading out to a quay". That's all I 
know; but there's something stirring, 
Ser.” 

I said, “Get me a horse. A good one 
— strong, and fast.” 

While he was gone I strapped the 
satchel securely to ~ my back. My 
sword hung once more unhindered at 
rny thigh. I could have used a rifle, 
but the guard did not have one, and I 
had little time. 

I mounted. I scribbled on a scrap of 
paper and thrust it at the guard; it was 
written in the code that only Bob Gar- 
son and I knew. “Take this to the 
Firstrnan.” 1 said. “Immediately.” 

He would be warned, at least, if Jo- 
anna and Horsten escaped death by 
drowning. He might not believe, but 
I knew he would investigate. 

That would be enough. 

1 spurred the horse, a sturdy gray, 
built for endurance, and hoofs clattered 
as vve galloped southward. Once 1 
looked behind. 

Above the plaza the Black Sun flag 
was straining, stiff as iron, in the chill 
blast from the lake. 

I went on, cold and wet, and the 
ramparts of the City were lost behind 
me. Until now, I could have drawn 



back. No more. The burden on my 
back was heavy. 

What rode at my heels I did not 
know. It seemed to me that the riders 
of the apocalypse paced me, there in 
the windy shouting night along the 
lake shore, and that I galloped to the 
outrun dawn. For in Earth's morning 
sky rose a black sun. 

To southward men were building 
again, and building in peace. The war- 
ring nations were long since dust. 
Humanity, wiser now, was rising from 
the ruins. 

I knew the paths of power; for pow- 
er is a raging drink that makes men 
mad. Ten years ago Bob Garson had 
been worthy of trust. Ten years 
hence ... I looked in the future and 
saw -the Firstman’s golden banner 
flaming above scorched earth and 
bloody waters. The road runs straight; 
there is no turning back. 

1 had marked his rise. In ten years 
Garson would have extended his do- 
minion, and the City would be the 
Rome of the Midwest. The Viking 
fleets and the armies would go forth 
to conquer ... In the end, the result 
would be the same, whether Garson 
or John Horsten were at the reins. 
With Horsten the end would come 
more swiftly; that was all. 

And above me as I rode, the great 
swelling curves of the earth rose on 
all sides. The fertile land that stood 
eternal and uncomplaining beneath 
tyrants and free men. -Moonlight was 
luminous on the hills. 

My horse stumbled and came down, 
and when I examined him I found that 
his leg was broken. 

I shot him. 

Then I went southward again, on- 
foot. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

The Goblet of Power 

|^UCK had been against me from the 
start, probably. Unless 7 I found 
another steed, I could not hope to 
reach Indiana. The white glow in the 
sky ahead marked the radioactive hell 
of Milwaukee; I had to detour around 
that. On a summit I paused and 
stared ahead. The ruined city was a 
lake of cold flame. From it a winding 
tongue of fire crept into the dark lake 
and faded; the river, alight with radio- 
activity, dissipating itself in the great- 
er expanse. 

I looked behind me, and there were 
horsemen racing swiftly on mv track. 

Once more I wished for a rifle. My 
knuckle-gun was good only for close- 
range work, and I had nothing else ex- 
cept cold steel. My pursuers had seen 
me. It was useless to seek cover. The 
horsemen circled, surrounding the 
knoll where I stood. 

The Firstman’s — or Horsten’s men? 
I was not sure till I saw the Black Sun 
emblem on their cloaks. Even then, I 
thought, there might be traitors in 
Garson's ranks. And my lips twisted 
bitterly enough- -for I knew of one 
traitor, at least! 

I waited. 

Rifles were leveled at my chest. The 
leader dismounted and walked toward 
me, one hand resting lightly on his 
pistol-butt. I recognized him. 

"Lieutenant Mlackay,” I said. 

"Ser Heath." He* saluted. "I’ve 
orders from the Firstman. You must 
come back with us.” 

I felt the acrid taste of bitterness in 
my mouth. "All right,’ I said. "Here.” 
I extended my sword, hilt first, but 
he shook his head. 

“You’re not a prisoner, Ser. But 1 
must take this — ” He slipped the sat- 
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chel from my hack and strapped ft 
under his golden cloak. 

I saw worry arid questioning in hi* 
eyes. Still, he was faithful to Carson, 
and I knew I could get no help from 
him. Amid the silent circle of men, I 
mounted, caught the reins, and fell 
in behind Mackay. 

"You rank me, Ser. Will you lead?" 

I nodded. The road back lay dark 
and empty before me. 

We reached the City some hours 
after dawn, and I was escorted to my 
apartments, where I made a quick 
toilet. Garson was waiting for me, 
Mackay said, in Administration Flail. 
There I found him, at the head of the 
long table in the great room, with 
thirty others. Breakfast, like most 
other meals, was an event of state in 
the City. 

Golden cloaks, starred with the 
Black Sun, flashed colorfully; the 
bright dresses of women were ranged 
like flowers along the tabl-e. Joanna 
was beside the Firstman, looking fresh 
and lovely. Fler gaze met mine in a 
honey-colored flash of cold hatred, 
concealed instantly. Bob Garson was 
toying with a blown-glass goblet of 
wine. His face was somber. 

From the looks cast at me, I judged 
that few knew of my flight. Garson 
beckoned. I came forward, and he 
rose, gripped my arm, and led me into 
the next room, a small sound-proof 
antechamber. My eyes went to the 
satchel on a side-table, and the guard 
standing beside it. 

Garson said, "You may go now." 
The man saluted and left. I heard the 
door behind me open, and as I turned 
quickly, John Horsten came in. 

At his heels was Joanna. 

"Close the door,” Garson said. He 
took a few strides back and forth, pul* 
Hng at his heard- The morning mn- 
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light glistened on its glossy blackness. 
I waited. 

After a. time he jerked his hook at 
the satchel. “What about this, Dale: ’ 
he asked. 

I shrugged. 

His brows made a heavy bar, meet- 
ing above the nose. “Is that all?” 

"When am I to be executed?” I said. 

At that Garson thrust out his good 
arm and gripped my shoulder with 
agonizing pkinfulness. “I’m asking 
you questions, and 1 want answers. 
Joanna and Horsten have brought a 
charge against you. They called you 
traitor. I didn't believe it. But you 
were seen riding out of the City last 
night, and you had— this— with you.” 
He indicated the satchel. 

“All right.” 

“Is that all you're going to say?” 

"I sent a message to you last night, 
Firstman, I named Joanna and Hor- 
sten traitors.” 

“I got no message — he began, but 
Horsten interrupted smoothly. 

“Heath is trying to throw dust in 
your eyes, Firstman. He knows he’s 
trapped, and hopes to escape by dis- 
crediting his accusers.” The thin 
shoulder rose in a shrug. “It is not 
wise of him. To accuse me — Well, I 
have no defense, except to say that he 
lies. But to accuse your wife — ” 

Joanna had drawn herself up and 
stood, proud, icy, implacable, watch- 
ing us all. 

Garson looked at her and then back 
at me. "Perhaps you should apolo- 
gize to Joanna, Dale.” 

1 felt slow, burning anger rising 
within me. “Sorry,” I said. “I don't 
feel quite up to it. But I’ll talk a bit, 
if I may.” 

'J'HE Firstman nodded slightly. I saw 
lines of strain on his harsh face. 

“Very well,” I said. “I’m no traitor. 



I’m not even a complete turncoat. If 
I had been, I'd have killed you first; 
3 ou were always my greatest danger.” 
The room filled with deadly silence 
as I paused. 

I went on. "Ten years ago I be- 
lived in you and trusted you. I 
thought you wanted peace. I thought 
you wanted to rebuild civilization. 
But you don’t — not the right way. 
You’re riding a tiger now. These 
raids — they’re unnecessary. The In- 
diana folk would have given us food 
for the winter — ” 

“They wanted weapons.” 

“And they need weapons. The 
wolves and cats and wild-dogs are de- 
stroying their crops. They’re agricul- 
turists. We’re military scientists. 
What we needed was a treaty, not a 
raid. Y ou're strong now ; you can 
go on raiding and killing and looting, 
but it’s sowing the whirlwind. Some 
day the tribes will unite and come 
against us.” 

“We have the weapons.” 

“Do you think I fear our destruc- 
tion?” I snarled at him. “It would 
be a good thing if the City were 
smashed now! The seeds of war are 
right here! Y’ou can't see that now, 
Firstman, though you did once. 
You’ve been blinded with power. 
Y'ou’ve coin to worship the City and 
} r our people.” 

He narrowed his eyes. "They are — 
my people.” 

“Different, then, from others? 
They're flesh and blood. And so are 
the Indiana folk — and all the rest. 
What right have you to set up your 
tribe as the rulers?” 

“Should we give weapons to the In- 
diana group and let them attack us?” 
Horsten put in, smiling crookedly. 

“They want only free trade with us. 
I know them. I’ve spoken to them. 
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As for the heat-ray — I planned to take 
that south and give it to the Indian- 
ans,” 

"And he rails me traitor!” Horsten 
said. 

I ignored him. "You'd not have 
dared make a Viking raid against 
h#»t-ray*,’’ I told Garson. “The In- 
diana folk would have been able to 
protect their crops from animals and 
from you.” 

The Firstman walked to the table 
and Idly swung his hook against the 
satchel. 

"This k our most powerful weap- 
on,” he said. “It must not leave our 
hands. For the rest, I think you are 
mad, Dale.” 

"I was mad. I’m saner now. In ten 
years you’ll be the most hated tyrant 
in America." 

"But the City will be safe.” 

"Safe a* the Tower of Babel. Civil- 
ization should b-. rebuilt from a large 
base — not from one tiny group. But 
you can’t see that, and you never will.” 

“We’ll forget this matter,” Garson 
said quietly. “You’re still in command 
of the fleet, Dale.” 

"You can’t buy my loyalty,” I told 
him, “My mistake was in not killing 
rou.” 

As I said it, I realized I was wrong. 

Had Garson died at my hands, John 
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Horsten would have, taken over the 
reins of power. And there were no 
ideals, no matter how faltering, to 
check his course. 

As long as Horsten lived — ! 

I caught the tail-end of a swift, com- 
placent glance between Joanna and 
Horsten, and knew its meaning. They 
were safe. And, later, they would 
strike again. 

Yes — Garson was the wrong man to 
rule. But far better than John Hor- 
sten ! 

In an instant, almost without think- 
ing, I acted. I stepped forward and 
swung my palm viciously at Horsten’s 
face. He had no time to dodge. The 
sharp crack of the blow sounded loud 
in the silence. Horsten staggered 
back, and his hand dropped to his 
side, reaching for a gun. A blazing 
deadly anger showed in Joanna's eyes 
— masked instantly. 

Garson’s hook caught Horsten’* el- 
bow. “No guns,” he said, and looked 
at me. 

I grinned. "Right,” I *aid. “It’s a 
challenge. No man of honor would 
draw back from a duel.” 

"Well?” Garson said. 

Had Horsten been wiser, he would 
have crawled. But humiliation was 
like a boiling flood inside him. He had 
hated me too long, and he was psycho- 
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logically incapable of backing down 
now, with Joanna and the Firstman 
watching. 

“I accept,” he whispered, his sharp 
teeth bared. 

QARSON opened the door and called 
guards. "The duel,” he said, in- 
dicating Horsten and me. "Make them 
ready.” 

And so we went into the great hall 
again, and halfway down it, to where 
two pillars were set about thirty feet 
apart. We were bound to these, our 
arms left free. All our weapons were 
removed, except for the misericordia 
each of us held in his right hand. The 
space between and behind us was 
cleared. 

Duels were nothing new; the stand- 
ards of military chivalry had caused 
the revival of the ancient custom. 
But a duel between John Horsten and 
Dale Heath was an event, and every 
eye at the long table was fixed on us 
with wondering attention. 

Garson resumed his place, anu a 
servant poured fresh wine into his 
goblet. Joanna slipped into a scat be- 
side him. 

I looked at Horsten. The man’s thick- 
lips were twisted in a grimace. I 
knew his quickness with the knife, i 
expected to die. But I knew also that 
I would take Horsten down into 
Limbo with me. 

"When I count to five,” the First- 
man said. “One — ” 

The hilt of the misericordia felt 
like living flesh against my palm. I 
balanced it, caught it by the point for 
the fast spin throw, and waited. 

“Two— Three—” 

Horsten’s eyes were sallow behind 
the pale lashes. I glanced again at the 
table, 

I saw Joanna's hand flash to the 



Firstman’s goblet, and I saw a drop of 
clear liquid fall without a splash into 
the red wine. 

"Four—” 

Poison. And Garson had not seen. 
When he drank, he would die. 

“Five!” 

Horsten was tensed for the throw. 
I saw the muscles ripple along his 
thin, hairy arm. 

I twisted in my bonds and snapped 
the dagger at Garson. 

It flamed across the hall like light. 
My aim was good. The misericordia 
struck the goblet, smashed it, wine 
gushing in a crimson flood on the 
white cloth. 

As I turned, I realized that Horsten 
had not made his throw. He was 
smiling, taking his time, now. From 
the table Joanna sent him a glance of 
agonized pleading. It was as if she 
cried, “Kill Heath! Kill him before he 
can talk!” 

From goldeti-cloaked officers, from 
the brightly-dressed women, a low, 
murmuring cry went up. An attempt 
by Dale Heath to murder the 
F'irstman . . . 

Horsten raised his arm. Cold morn- 
ing light glinted like ice on the knife- 
blade. 

Something sprouted from his throat 
as I heard the dull thump of the blow. 
I saw the hilt of my own misericordia 
in Horsten’s flesh. 

Fie tried to scream. Blood gushed 
from his mouth, cascading down his 
breast. Quite suddenly he slumped in 
his bonds, while bis knife dropped 
clattering to the floor. 

At the table Garson’s arm was still 
extended in throwing position. 

Now he drew back. “Release 
Heath,” he said shortly. As movement 
stirred beside him, his hook shot out 
and caught Joanna by the shoulder. 
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She was drawn toward him, her white 
face a Grecian mask of tragedy, mouth 
open in a silently screaming square. 

Garson said, “You have an hour, 
Joanna. Take what you want and 
leave the City. If I see you again 
after that, I’ll kill you.” 
t Garson beckoned to me and, as my 
ropes were slashed, I followed him 
into the room adjoining. He closed 
the door on the amazed, questioning 
stares of the court. 

But he did not speak for a while. 
He went to . the window and stood 
looking out at something I could not 
see. 

I said, “I'm still a traitor, by your 
standards.” 

“All right. You wouldn't kill me. 
though. She would have poisoned 
me.” 

“You saw' — ” 

The heavy shoulders mov ed uneas- 
ily. “Of course. Your message last 
night reached me safely. I pretended 
I hadn't got it. I sent guards after 
you, and let Horsten and — and his ac- 
complice play out their hands. I waited 
for them to betray themselves. If it 
had not w orked out one way, I’d have 
used another method. Your challenge 
to Horsten brought matters to a 
climax.” 

I didn't answer. 

Garson said, “Why the devil did you 
save me, when you knew 7 Horsten 
would kill you, unarmed?” 

“How the hell should I know?” I 
asked. 

“Come here,” he said, beckoning to 

me, 

I went to the window, and he 
pointed out to W'here the banner of the 
Black Sun stood stiff and triumphant 
in the morning wind. Beyond it the 
"Viking fleet stood at anchor, leashed 
gray destroyers. , 



“I need your help, Dale,” he said. 
“I can't let you go now, if I ever could. 
Civilization must be rebuilt.” 

“On sand?” 

The black beard jutted. “You’re soft- 
hearted. But there’ll be no raids this 
year. Indiana’s safe. Well get food 
somewhere — live on short rations, if 
we have to- I owe you that much, at 
least.” 

I said nothing. 1 saw his gaze fast- 
en on the flag out there, and felt the 
intolerable pride on every line of his 
iron face. 

“You could have killed me,” he said. 
“And you didn't.” 

Suddenly I felt sick and w eak, and 
my throat was damped shut. 

“We’ll work it out somehow,” Gar- 
son said. 

And after a moment or two I 
nodded. 

That was a year ago. 

Garson has kept his word. There 
were no raids during the winter. But 
the scientists in the. City made new 
weapons. There are many heat-ray 
projectors now. And I know what that 
means. 

Firslman Garson had gone too far 
along the road of power to see any- 
thing but the mirage at its end. There 
were no raids last year, but there will 
be raids again. 

Garson is my friend, and he trusts 
me; but I know that he is the Enemy. 
When I drank wine with him yester- 
day, I could scarcely down the bitter 
stuff, for all the while I was thinking 
that the mad, drunken lust for power 
was in every cup that Garson drained, 
every crumb he ate, every breath he 
took. We drank together, and as we. 
did, the thought was suddenly certain 
in my mind. 

Some day I must kill him. 
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by Ray 

You who read this — look about 
you. Think of the sun and the 
sky and the world you know. 
Think long and think deep — Are 
you really the dominant rase on 
your planet? 



Bradbury 

W E LET them come in. They 
set their long silver ships 
down in the valleys, on the 
plateaus and plains. We let them come 
in without moving against them. All 
of us watched and waited and com- 
municated to each other about the 
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invaders. It was almost a joke to us. 

We knew they were coming? Yts, 
we knew. We heard them coming a- 
cross space. We counted one thousand 
of their projectiles shooting through 
the void. They were running away 
from something. They had to run. 
Their planet, which they called Earth, 
was no longer habitable. They built 
ships and escaped from Earth before 
it was too late. 

We all saw them land and we heard 
the vibration of their sharp, unthink- 
ing words. They had a leader; a tall 
man with lean-steel shoulders and a 
white, quiet face. He spoke to his 
people about the trip, the sacrifice, the 
new world to live upon. 

The pattern of his voice-vibration 
was this : 

“We are here through the grace, of 
God, We hare surmounted incredible 
obstacles, toiled mightily, and found 
our new world. 

“We are indeed fortunate that this 
new world is uninhabited. It is good 
that we need not fight alien peoples 
for the right to land here. We have 
come down in peace upon a sunlit, 
green paradise where there is nothing 
but the sound of air, light and earth, 
of water and winds and mountains.” 

We didn’t particularly want to kill 
this man. His name rvas Monroe. But 
we knew he would have to pay the 
penalty of being one of his kind. 

It was the other man who was an 
irritant, a fleshy molecule of quick, 
bitter incorrigibility. “Sure. Sure,” he 
said rapidly. “This is a set-up. No 
Indians to fight — no Germans dive- 
bombing us ... a. sweet set-up. Why, 
Hsten Monroe, in six months we 
can have this dinky hunk of earth re- 
vamped into a damned fine facsimile 
of Mew York, Chicago and all points 
W«*t Watch ©nr itumT 
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The other humans made loud cb eer- 
ing noises. It came out of their lungs 
and throats, and it seemed senseless. 
Monroe said nothing. 

We waited. We had our task set 
out for us. We didn’t want the hu- 
mans to escape again, as they had 
escaped from earth at the threat of 
annihilation. We wanted them to 
settle down, to build and get con- 
tended and easy in their life. We 
wanted them to allow their space- 
ships to rust, idling away. We could 
wait. 

We had all the time m this timeless 
universe. 

We remembered vibrations of quick, 
sharp voice-*. 

"Be on the watch, Carlson- There 
may be nomadic tribes of people on 
this world. There may be strange dis- 
eases and stranger animals. We can’t 
have any -wars now-. AVe can’t afford 
war.” 

"Yes, sir, I’ll sure watch. I’ll watch 
close.” 

And they did watch. But they did- 
n’t see anything. They walked in pairs, 
male and female. They stood on 
mountains, they strolled along wild- 
brushed gullies, near naked dry-sand 
river hollow's. They smelled the keen- 
edged air of Xoton like vigorous wine. 
They saw' a sun go up in the sky and 
come down in the sky and they saw' 
the stars wheel with cosmic majesty 
from horizon to horizon. They saw 
seasons come and go, and at last they 
were very sure there w r as no danger. 

They thought they owned Xoton, 
They thought it was theirs for good 
and all. The}' made many words about 
it, printed and spoken. They sang bal- 
lads about it, toasted it in liquors, 
dreamed of it in dreams. 

We let the first generation and the 
second generation die, of tfeeir 
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accord from their own inherent dis- 
eases, their cultural conflicts and so- 
cial degenerations. We let them build 
far and wide their web and shuttle and 
vise of steel. They put boats on the 
rivers. They put planes in the sky. 
They put holes in the ground. They 
put their dead in the ground, too, and 
all the while we waited and watched 
for the proper time. 

We waited. 

\\ e knew them for v(hat they were. 
The senseless little motes of electrical 
mobility called animal life : who 

moved without the cosmic motion, who 
moved for no reason in no particular 
direction and made chaos with their 
flesh mouths about their insensible 
wildness. We knew them for the final 
fragments of humanity racing from 
one world to the next in an insane 
attempt to survive. 

We had been very patient. 

And now when they were settled 
fine and neat, when they lived in their 
metal homes and traveled in metal 
cars, now then it was the precise time 
for us to act . . . 

The more curious of them may have 
prophesied something by the simple 
act of perceiv ing the quiver of a tree- 
branch, or the tongue of wet salt green 
lapping along the soundless .shores of 
the sea, or the movement oL' the wind, 
ever so slight. But those things are 
so natural. In tarn, they are the only 
natural, rhythmical things in the uni- 
verse, where they have taken their 
place. All else is unnatural and there- 
fore, must not long exist. 

The night before it happened, we 
communicated about it. We agreed, 
all of us, that the invaders would be 
taken unaware. W'e, like an amoeba, 
had taken them into our heart. Now 
they were the nucleus. All we had 



to do would be to constrict our pseud- 
opods. 

One cosmic mov ernent. 

|T WAS a fine warm spring morning. 

The sky was polished and shining 
and the ships of men went across that 
sky like flecks of dream-stuff. 

People were walking and talking 
and living the warm life. There was 
laughter and there was song. 

And then the mountains moved. 
And the sky constricted like a blue 
fist. " ? 

And then the rivers tore wild in 
a torrent from their ridges. The earth 
crumbled, trembling. The sun glowed 
hot and violent. 

Mail and his cities were in the heart 
of all this. We killed them. We 
crushed them and destroy ed them. 
Ev ery one of them. Ev ery one. 

Not one escaped. 

It was a triumph of nature. It was 
so carefully blue-printed and carried 
to fruition. 

We killed them. 

And now Xoton is quiet again, 
yuiet in the yellow sun, quiet in the 
winds from all the seas and far moun- 
tains, quiet like the spreading snow on 
hills in winter, like ice locking the 
waters of a creek. So quiet. Oh, in 
the name of God, so very quiet. 

You who read this— in some far dis- 
tant galactic sphere — look about you. 
Think of the sun and the sky and 
the solid world beneath your fleshy 
limbs. 

Think long and think deep. 

Are the rivers running too swiftly 
this spring? Is the sun too warm in 
the summer? Are the winds too keen 
in the autumn? Is the snow too deep 
in the winter? 

Perhaps — perhaps you are living 
upon another Xoton. 
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Pursued by all the nightmarish horrors of Creation , 
mankind humbled itself at last bef ore the only power 
which could save it — the Evolutionary Ultimate , a 
creature whose sole desire was death ! 



T HE DANCE of the Moonworm is a thing of beauty and a joy to behold; 
it has the sinuous grace of a dancing-woman, yet is of spirit and pure 
flame. But woe betide the man who beholds it for the Moonworm is a 
creature of evil doing much harm to all who corne near- — Chronicles of the 
Early (Martin Spacemen. 

Accounts of this fabulous creature (the Moonworm) vary greatly. It is 
said that of all living organisms it most nearly approached pure mind and 
spirit. We know that at one time such monsters existed and were quite common 
among the outer planets. As described by the old chroniclers, who seem to 
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have stood in great superstitious awe of them. The Moonworms stood six or 
seven feet high, were composed mainly of unstable protoplasm covered by a, 
light, elastic skin which in colder climates was known to sprout a kind o£ 
silvery grey fur. Such body-structure, not based upon vertabrate stability, 
made for odd grace of movement and gives the clue to the monster’s gift of 
mimicry and its amazing- talent for camouflage. These animals had no natural 
weapons of any kind, neither claws, nor teeth, nor structural limbs although 
upon occasion some were said to put forth pseudopod limbs, probably of very 
temporary nature. It was only by using its greater intelligence, and its unique 
powers for blending almost invisibly with its environment, that such ill-adapted 
beings lasted as long as they did in the evolutionary struggle for survival. Re- 
ports that some isolated members of the species still exist among the ghost- 
haunted moons of Saturn are not given much credence by reliable authorities. 
— J. Betworth’s “Life on the Outer Planets” Hawkell, Ldt, f London, 2117. 
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CHAPTER ONE fear? The thing's perfectly harmies? 



The Caged Terror 

T HE Zoological Expedition’s 
spaceship A.kra, homeward bound 
with a full cargo of freaks and 
monsters from all inhabited worlds of 
the solar system, was still a million 
miles from Earth when the trouble 
broke. 

The long journey back to home- 
planet seemed endless, both to "Black 
Jack’’ Talbot and to Cliff Jarnett. 
They stood before the specially-built 
cage housing the prize catch, each 
wondering what the future held and 
speculating upon the results of their 
amazing luck. 

“I’ll be greatly relieved when we 
get that thing safely to the museum,” 
Cliff Jarnett said, shuddering. 

Inside the cage, the strange and 
baffling entity called “the Moomvorm” 
studied the two men, not with idle 
curiosity, but with grim and purpose- 
ful intent. A tall featureless column 
of translucent grey-green protoplasm, 
it reared seven feet above the floor of 
the cage, and its three tendril-mounted 
eyes vibrated soundlessly- Within the 
murky depths of its slimy translucence 
cores of vivid color burned like points 
of fire, and whatever eerie thought- 
processes wandered through its alien 
mind moved in deep mystery beyond 
the furthest conjecture of mankind. 
Its utter alienness was its greatest 
defense. 

Talbot boisterously slapped his as- 
sistant on the back. “Not getting 
jumpy, are you?” he roared. 

Jarnett answered soberly. “I’m not 
getting jumpy. I am jumpy. I’m scared 
stiff of that thing in there.” 

Talbot’s laugh was too loud. He 
had been drinking and loved to show 
off. “Oh, come now, Cliff! What’s to 



Why, it hasn’t even any natural v 'ir- 
ons. No claws, no teeth, nothing. 

“Nothing but the greatest • - 
weapon of all — intelligence. 1: s 
smarter than we are. Don’t you ::e 
that?” 

“Speak for yourself. Johnny,” Tal- 
bot guffawed. “I'm smarter than ar 
brute that ever liv ed. D’jever hear o: 
Black Jack Talbot? That’s me. I bring 
'em back alive. That’s the trick, yc :'.e 
got to be smarter than they are." 

Jarnett shrugged. It irritated r, • v. 
to have Talbot call him “Johnny" a.- 
if he were some immature puppy, but 
he decided that arguing would not 
help. “You can say what you hke, 
Talbot,” he replied quietly. "That 
creature makes me want to get down 
on my hands and knees and crawl into 
a corner. I feel the way a cur dog 
must around humans. Why, I even 
find myself halfway worshipping it. It 
scares me, I tell you.” 

Talbot’s cruel laughter echoed 
through the midship galleries of the 
space cruiser. “You’ve lost your nerve, 
kid. Just like that time on Ganymede. 
You’d have been fired then if your 
uncle wasn't the Director. Brace up, 
Johnny.” 

Jarnett flushed angrily, but re- 
mained silent. That incident on Gany- 
mede was a sore point with him, but 
he refused iritably to explain what had 
really happened. Excuses and alibis 
were not in his line; besides, he would 
rather they thought he had lost his 
nerve than tell them the truth and 
hear their laughter. 

“I’ve read a lot about the Moon- 
worms,” he said defensively. “A lot of 
strange things. The oldtimers had a 
healthy respect for them, don't forget 
that. The chronicles say they could 
even change their form at will, imitat- 
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mg perfectly for a short while any 
living organism they had seen. They 
can even read your mind and imitate 
the thought processes. Besides a lot 
of other powers so strange and outre 
w e don’t even dream what they are. 
Sure, it’s just a lot of stuff in old 
books. I don’t believe everything I 
read, but I do know when I’m scared. 
I’ve been disturbed and as restless as 
a Martian sandcat ever since we got 
that thing aboard.” 

Talbot frowned. “You’ve read too 
many of those pokey fairytales you 
call folk-lore. Get hep, Johnny. Put 
a little whisky under your belt. Get 
yourself a woman once in a while, 
then you'll dream of something be- 
sides those pipe-dream monsters.” 

J^ROODiNG silence fell between 
them. Talbot stood gloating over 
his good fortune, making vague plans 
in anticipation of the wild acclaim a- 
waiting his return to earth. He was 
wildly impatient to turn his find over 
to the Zoological Foundation and 
claim his well-earned reward . . . most 
of -which, he would waste in prodigal 
living, boasting of his adventures in 
all the wine-shops from Canal City 4, 
on Mars, to Castarona, by the Yellow 
Sea of Venus. After this, he could 
dictate his ov n terms to any scientific 
society on the three planets. He had 
shown them. This would be the mak- 
ing of his career. Until now, there had 
been just legends, occasional reports 
of such things, halt-seen, vaguely de- 
scribed, miauthenticated. 

Other hunters had all been scoffed 
at by the wisacres and ritually pooh- 
poohed by the pompous scientific fra- 
ternity. What a laugh he’d have on all 
of them! He, Black Jack Talbot, had 
brought back a live, full-grown speci- 
men of the rarest of all creatures in 



the organic universe. A Moomvorm, a 
real one this time, not one of those 
imbecilic furred jellyfish often ex- 
hibited in third-class sideshows as 
“The Fabled Moomvorm — Captured 
on the Moons of Saturn.” 

The fiery liquor was beginning to 
foam in his brain. "What an exhibit 
that thing would make, what an ex- 
hibit! It would really bring in the 
money, too. There was a big reward 
offered even for authenticated evidence 
of the acutal existence of the Moon- 
worm. No more crumby errands for 
Black Jack to run, no more greybeards 
fussing about with their carping cri - 
icisms of his rough and ready methods. 
This capture would give him money, 
position, he would be a big shot, and 
could name his own price for doing 
even the things he liked most to do . . . 

Rumors and vague reports of the 
fabulous Moon w orms had begun to 
drift in from the Outer Planets some 
years before, but all previous exped- 
itions had proved a fruitless waste of 
time and money. None of the other 
parties had even seen one. Under pres- 
sure of the Society, the directors had 
called in Talbot and commissioned 
him to take out an expedition for the 
main purpose of establishing once and 
for all whether the Moomvorm actual- 
ly did exist. 

Young Jaruett (who w as a snivel- 
ling whelp if Talbot had ever seen 
one) had been sent along as folklore 
consultant and official historian, but 
the major responsibility of the show 
was really Talbot’s. For all his noisv 
cameraderie, Talbot was a shrewd, 
practical man, and he meant to make 
sure that no one (least of all that 
sneaky little assistant curator) was go- 
ing to horn in on the glory and pres- 
tige that was rightfully his own. 

The story of the expedition would 
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make a small epic in. itself— the long 
voyage, the search through ruined 
cities of eons-dead civilizations, the 
quest in deep fern forests, eternally 
shadowed, explorations of volcanic 
caverns far beneath the surfaces of 
Rhea, Titan, and Iapetus, the heart- 
breaking series of failures as clue after 
clue led up blind alleys on the other 
moons — until that final clue which led 
to triumph when all the possibilities of 
the major satellites had been ex- 
hausted, True, the clue itself had come 
from Jarnett’s stock of folk-tales : some 
age-old account of the finding, the 
patient stalking, the eventual surprise 
and capture of a full-grown specimen 
by a group of hardbitten Martian pros- 
pectors. Only one of them had come 
back at all, and his story had been 
transcribed from records kept in the 
sanitarium where he -had spent the re- 
maining tortured months of his life. 
But then they had been so inadequate- 
ly equipped for dealing with danger- 
ous animals of any kind — 



’J’ALBOT had found his Moonworni 

in the icy interior of a tiny aster- 
oid of the outer Saturnian ring. Curled 
tip into a ball of furry protoplasm, the 
creature had lain dormant for centur- 
ies, hibernating after the manner of its 
kind. How long ago it had taken re- 
fuge there from some unwholesome 
or dangerous inhabitant of Titan, only 
the Moonworm and ageless Saturn 
knew. 

Jarnelt shook himself, determined 
to free his mind from the obsession of 
the Moonworm. He was no less eager 
than Talbot to get baxk to Earth, but 
for quite different reasons. He was no 
boaster, and the wine-shops of the 
three planets knew him less than did 
their libraries, museums, and univer- 
sities. Jarnett was a young man, with 



prematurely thinning hair. He wore 
thick glasses which gave him an owl- 
ish expression and an inferiority com- 
plex. He was a competent anthropolo- 
gist, and from the little taste he had 
already known of fame, had found it 
bitter. 

There was no lust in him for glory; 
he wished only to get back to the peace 
and quiet of his study where he might 
once more barricade himself behind 
his learning. But most of all, he wished 
to be free of Black Jack Talbot, w hose 
brash self-assurance and rowdy wit 
lashed Jarnett’s latent sense of infer- 
iority like an acid-dipped whip. His 
nerves were in a constant state of raw- 
ness, as much from Talbot’s clumsy 
pleasantries as from the nagging re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the 
priceless Moonworm. 

Jarnett went sulkily to his cabin and 
tried to read. He gave it up, threw the 
book into a corner and began pacing' 
up and down as restlessly as the three 
Martian sand-leopards in the forward 
hold. 

Talbot went into the lower hold and 
amused himself by going over the 
banks of cages which contained more 
horrors that a dozen years of night- 
mare, On the whole, the trip had 
been very successful, even aside from 
the capture of the Moonworm. Ment- 
ally he catalogued the monsters. The 
more frightful the creatures were, the 
more money he figured he could get 
for them. It was a pleasant pastime, 
but one which quickly palled, since he 
had done it so often before. He ended 
by retiring for another pull at his 
beloA ed bottle, 

Jarnett was oppressed by tbe vague 
sensation that something had gone 
wrong, but he could not imagine what 
it was, nor where- Certainly every- 
thing seemed to be going smoothly. 
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The expedition had been triumph en- 
ough to satisfy even the vainglorious 
Talbot. The Moomvorm was safely 
caged. All the other animals seemed 
quiet, all save the Martian sand leop- 
ards. 

Perhaps it was just that subdued 
quality, of all those other eerie crea- 
tures which was the base of his un- 
easiness. They were too quiet, unat- 
urally quiet. 

An odd, inhuman wail of anguish 
brought him out of his chair. In the 
next instant he found himself out the 
door and running down the corridor. 

The scene that met him in the hold 
made his eyes bulge. In the Moon- 
worm's cage stood Talbot, whip in 
hand. Roaring drunk, he was flicking 
the tall shadow with his tufted lash 
while he mumbled brokenly, “Wanna 
see it dance . . . read it's somthin’ to 
see ... I wanna see it dance. Dance, 
damn you, dance ...” 

The amorphous eye-tipped tendrils 
were quivering so rapidly they could 
hardly be seen. 

Angrily, Jarnett snatched the whip 
from Talbot's hand and hurled him 
roughly into the corridor. He 
slammed and bolted the cage door. 

“Come away from here, you fool,” 
he roared. 

Talbot's face flamed with alcoholic 



fury. He lunged at Jarnett and swung 
heavily. A fist like walnut burl 
crashed on Jarnett’s chin with all Tal- 
bot’s weight behind it. Jarnett went 
down like a felled ox, and out. 

The cook was dabbing ineffectually 
at his temples with a wet cloth when 
he revived. He lay on the bunk in his 
own cabin. 

“Where’s Talbot?” he asked, thrust- 
ing himself up on his elbows. 

“Talbot’s mad as hops,” the cook 
told him. “You’d better stay out of his 
way. He’s been at the worm again 
with his whip. Tope and Ferris are 
standing by with guns.” 

Jarnett leaped out of his bunk and 
clawed open a drawer. His gun was 
not there. The cook nodded. “Talbot’s 
orders. Tope took it for safekeeping.” 

Jarnett raged. “If he’s injured that 
Moomvorm, I won’t need a gun. I’ll 
tear him apart with my bare hands.” 
As he started out the door the cook 
called after him: 

“Take it easy, son. Talbot’s a bad 
man to tangle with.” 

CHAPTER TWO 

Beast Ship 

APPARENTLY Talbot had tired of 
his amusement for the moment, 
for he was not in the corridor outside 
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the Moon worm's cage. Tope stood 
guard, pacing the corridor with gun 
in hand. He grinned, exposing a row 
of crooked teeth. 

“It threw a scare into the Boss,” 
Tope said savagely. “Must’ve snapped 
at him someway, though I don't see 
how it could. It's got no mouth and 
no teeth. He told me to keep an eye 
on it.” 

Jarnett started into the cage. The 
Worm’s eye tendrils had stopped vi- 
brating, but deep inside its head-like 
appendage burned those eerie points 
of fire. It did not seem injured, and 
Jarnett breathed a sigh of profound 
relief. 

“Did you take my gun, Tope?” he 
asked coolly. 

“Yeah. Boss’s orders.” 

"If I thought you’d be safe here 
without it, I’d take yours away and 
spank you with it. Talbot in his ca- 
bin? I'm going to tell him off.” 

The moronic Tope, who for some 
reason was a favorite of Talbot’s, 
cackled wildly. “That I’d like to see,” 
he said." You’d better watch yourself. 
Talbot’s a lot tougher than that thing 
in there.” 

"I wish I could be sure of that,” 
Jarnett said grimly. “Don’t get care- 
less, Tope, you might not even have 
a chance to regret it.” 

Outside Talbot's door, Jarnett 
paused. What he had to say was not 
going to be easy. Talbot’s reputation 
for drinking was only too well-known 
to the Society; the Directors had given 
Jarnett carte-blanche to relieve him 
of his duties if such a step seemed 
necessary. It seemed necessary now. 

He knocked and went in. Talbot sat 
on the edge of his bed, a wet cloth 
draped over his forehead. He seemed 
shaken. 

"Sit down, kid,” he said, grinning 



faintly. “Sorry I lost my head. But 
let that be a lesson to you. Never 
pick on a bigger guy when he’s lit 

up." 

“I hc«re you’re sober now,” Jarnett 
said steadily. He braced himself, but 
the words he intended to utter died in 
his throat. 

From down the corridor in the direc- 
tion of the Moonworm’s cage, came 
a hideous shriek. It was followed by 
a fusillade of shots. 

There was no sign of Tope when 
they reached the cage. The corridor 
was empty and the cage door closed, 
but something beat heavily against 
the wire mesh and armor plate from 
the inside. Through the heavy steel 
mesh, they could see Tope, battered 
and bloody, his clothes in rags. He 
hammered feebly at the bars, raving, 
half-delirious from shock, and the 
words came thickly from his foam- 
flecked mouth. His face was twisted 
with hysteria. 

“It’s out. It's loose,” Tope mur- 
mured over and over, his eyes rolling 
and staring. There was no getting any 
sense out of him. Talbot got the cage 
door open, dragged Tope out and 
slapped him roughly. It did no good. 
Suddenly the man collapsed in Tal- 
bot's arms. 

Between them, Talbot and Jarnett 
carried the limp, twitching body to 
the sick bay and laid it carefully on 
the bed. 

“We’ve got to get that thing back 
in its cage before it does any more 
damage,” . Talbot said explosively, 
“God, how my head throbs ! I can’t 
even think straight. Round up some 
men, take guns, and search the ship. 
When you find it, yell for me. I’ve 
got to get something to clear this fog 
out of my head.” 
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Jarnett collected five men, armed 
them, and instituted a thorough search, 
going through the holds and bunkers, 
ransacking cabins, opening lockers and 
turning out tool closets. 

Even the tiered banks of animal 
cages, with their miscellany of horrors, 
were explored carefully. 

A hundred feet from the Moon- 
worm’s empty cage was a tiny locker, 
in which were kept tools for grooming 
the more orthodox animals. An oddly 
regular thumping sound came from 
inside this compartment. Gun ready, 
Jarnett unlocked the door and flung 
it open, stepping nimbly aside. Inside 
was Tope, naked, his body kinked up 
to fit the narrow space. He was near- 
ly suffocated from the airless confine- 
ment. 

"How'd you get in there?” Jarnett 
demanded. I thought I just left you 
in sick bay.” 

Tope gasped and choked, then swore 
luridly. “I ain't been in sick bay,” he 
said, stooping to rub his cramped 
knees. 

Realization exploded like a bomb in 
Jarnett’s mind. That hadn’t been Tope 
in the cage. It was the Worm! 

He set off at a dead run for the sick 
bay. The others stared after him 
blankly, then followed. The door of 
the hospital room was closed, but they 
crashed through it in a body. There 
was no sign of the false Tope, but Tal- 
bot lav sprawled across the bed. 

He had fainted. , , 

JJOURS later. 

Delirium reigned in the Akra, 
The Moomvorm had got to the banked 
cages and released most of the cap- 
tives. Monsters like the incredible fig- 
ments of nightmare roamed the ship. 
Swampslugs out of the Venusian jun- 
gles hunched their ugly way along the 



corridors, sucking hungrily at the 
closed doors. Grull-eats from Callislo 
stalked the embattled humans; the 
hellish Morbau-spawn of Triton 
whined arid grubbed viciously after 
their human prey. Needle-flies 
hummed through the cabins, stabbing, 
blinding. Seven-limbed Batnoses from 
the twilight zone of Mercury battered 
at barricaded cabins, scenting blood 
and driven mad by the presence of 
live human food. 

Tracked down singly in their na- 
tural habitats, the animals were diffi- 
cult and dangerous enough to deal 
with — even when their hunters had 
all the strategical advantages of mech- 
anical traps, paralysis-guns, and other 
preparations that scientific knowledge 
and foresight could provide. 

But now, when the expedition had 
been taken by surprise and forced into 
hasty defensive measures, the situation 
complicated by the already cramped 
and hazardous conditions of space- 
flight, it was patently impossible for 
the men to contend w ith the horde of 
brutes. Free, frightened, hungry, with 
a natural ferocity heightened by kind- 
hatred, and upset by the abnormal sur- 
roundings in which they found them- 
selves, the wild cargo ran amok. Death 
in a hundred hideous forms, stalked 
the galleries and catwalks of the 
Akra. 

All efforts to round up the beasts 
ended in bloody failure. The Moon- 
worm had done its job too well. It 
was impossible to snare them individ- 
ually, or herd them into some isolated 
part of the ship where they could be 
imprisoned and released into their 
cages one at a time. It was equally 
impossible to hunt them down and 
kill them, for as the hunters stalked 
one monster, another of a still more 
deadly species fell upon them. 
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In the end, the staff took refuge in 
the cabins aft, where they could at 
least hold off the beseiging horrors. 
To all appearances, the Moonworm 
had distributed his forces in scattered 
units throughout the whole ship, but 
had kept in touch with all of them, and 
directed the brief but bloody battle 
with the detached brilliance of a mili- 
tary genius. It was painfully clear 
that he had outgeneraled his tor- 
mentors. 

Nine of the hunters were dead, and 
in the control room forward three 
gouts of dripping pulp, partially eaten, 
bore mute witness to the fate of those 
crewmen who had dared not leave 
their stations. 

The Akra drove silently on through 
the eternal void, engines humming, 
her automatic course correction relays 
clicking interminably* and the space- 
log steadily reeling off the mileage in 
five figures every hour. 

Through a day and a night, the grim 
comedy of reversals went on. On the 
morning of the second day, Jarnett 
made a desperate sally from the shel- 
ter of the staff-cabins in a vain effort 
to set up a series of mechanical traps 
along the midship catwalks. His ef- 
forts ended disastrously when a spate 
of Wrigglers, from the mercury mines 
of Callisto, issued forth from the dim- 
ly lighted cargo holds to cut off his 
retreat. In growing panic, he see- 
sawed back and forth across the mid- 
ship section, trying to elude them and 
circle back to his lost refuge. From ca- 
bin to cabin, down the spiraled com- 
panion-stairs, through the engine 
rooms, back again in a wide circle, he 
sought vainly to baffle the pursuit. But 
he found himself outmaneuvered; they 
were ever before, behind, and all about 
him. 

A thirty-foot Bandu snake from 



Venus joined the pursuit. Rill* ©f 
eerie chattering followed him wher- 
ever he went, and ugly suspicion grew 
in his mind that the Wrigglers -were 
enjoying the chase. A note of spark- 
ling gaiety ran through the idiotic 
piping of their voices. The sport went 
on, and cold sweat poured in streams 
from Jarnett’s forehead, stinging his 
eyes. In frantic effort to evade the 
deadly rush of the Bandu, Jarnett 
swung himself into the maze of sup- 
port beams in the lofts above the eng- 
ine room. There, at least, he wmuld 
be safe from the Wrigglers and the 
snake. 

Echoes of imbecilic tittering drifted 
up to him as he moved cautiously 
along the catwalk. Then a rustle of 
wings in the surrounding murk drove 
him down in a series of panicky slides 
along grease-encrusted beams. In the 
lowest tier of beams he met disaster. 
His foot trod on something which 
squirmed away. He lost his balance, 
tottered, and plunged into nightmare 
depths. It wmuld be all over in sec- 
onds now. At least this was a clean 
way to die. One shock, then — 

The floor rushed up at him and he 
fell heavily upon the body of a Wrig- 
gler, which crunched unpleasantly 
beneath him. A long, mailed tentacle 
readied out/rom the febrile darkness, 
snatched him off the shrieking, 

maimed horror of the Wriggler, and 
flung him bodily across the room. He 
struck the armored side of an atomic 
“slewpot” wdth such force that the 

breath was knocked out of him. 

Stunned, he lay gasping. The know- 
ledge of imminent death was cold in 
his brain. From somew'here close at 
hand came the slapping drag of slimy 
bulks moving toward him. He groaned. 
Anything but this! Anything but 

those grinning Jovian eetoped*. A 
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tentacle-end brushed his face, explor- 
ing, the suckers playing over his skin. 
He was tormented by the memory of 
certain revolting habits of the octo- 
pods. Another tentacle. Another — 

Jarnett fainted. 

J-JIS first awareness was ot a strange- 
ly mechanical clicking. Remem- 
brance of where he was and what had 
happened to him drained him of all 
impulse to fight his way back to full 
consciousness. The sound continued. 
Why couldn't he have died without 
regaining consciousness? That sound 
again. What was it? It was too me- 
chanical to be anything but — the space- 
log. He was in the control room. But 
how had he got here? Who, or what 
had brought him? And why? 

Jarnett tried to restrain his curio- 
sity. Perhaps it would be better not 
to know. But anything would be bet- 
ter than this waiting. Best yet it over 
with, at once. He opened his eyes . . . 

Automatically, he glanced at the 
chrons and the spacelog. The Akra, 
operating on overdrive, must be dan- 
gerously close to Earth. The disk- 
image of Earth was expanding rapidly 
in the visiplate. 

Jarnett closed his eyes, opened them 
again, and looked around him. Yes, 
it was true, all true. He had hoped 
briefly that he had gone mad from 
horror and was imagining everything. 
It was as if some brilliant but un- 
balanced artist had laid out a familiar 
scene and then sketched in a master- 
piece of group caricature, recasting 
into the human roles a fantastic as- 
sortment of picturesque horrors from 
all of the ten planets. All monsters, 
done with hideous realism, the very 
manlike gestures of the creatures as 
they bent over their tasks enhanced 
the revolting character of the bestial 



inhabitants of the control room. 

Crouching over the controls in an 
attitude of intelligent awareness was 
one of the frightful man-spiders of 
Ceres. To each of the horrors had 
been allotted a task particularly suited 
to its natural endowments. The mon- 
sters had not only taken over the ship, 
but were running it! . . . 

Hours later, Jarnett still could not 
convince himself that it was actually 
happening. 

Ever closer and closer, in the exact 
center of the visiplate, loomed the 
disk-image of Earth, now a bright 
crescent larger than the moon had ever 
looked from Earth. At any moment, 
the radar proximity switches would 
mesh, flash briefly, and contact the 
automatic relays operating negative 
acceleration. 

Jarnett wiped icy sweat from his 
eyes. Perhaps, after all, the shock had 
cracked his reason. His eyes wandered 
and his mind reeled as the distress- 
ing certainty beat through him that 
he was still awake, still sane. 

The Moonworm roved about the 
control cabin with sinuous grace, 
studying the controls, analyzing the 
complex of intricate mechanisms, 
graphing the course on the automatic 
spacelog with its array of detailed 
skycharts, directing the less intelligent 
brutes in their simpler tasks, organiz- 
ing the operations of half a dozen of 
the semi-intelligent ones into a coher- 
ent whole. 

The Worm paused beside the bank 
of bars and relay switches which was 
the Paldar ecomatic pilot. He opened 
the boards and ran an agile pseudopod 
over the intricate wiring arrangement, 
caressing the compact grouping of 
coils and tubes which performed elec- 
tronic functions still imperfectly under- 
stood by the very engineers who de- 
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signed them. Momentarily baffled, the 
Moonworm stiffened into an attitude 
grotesquely reminiscent of certain ab- 
stract sculptures symbolizing deep 
thought. It seemed to make some de- 
licate readjustment in its mental pro- 
cesses, then, satisfied, passed on to an- 
other unit of the controls. 

With a rasp of blue fire, the switch- 
es made power contact as the. relays 
closed. A soft jar, followed by ex- 
quisite ripples of nausea, wrenched 
Jarnett. The forward tubes had let 
go their energy blasts to slow the Akra 
as it thrust into the dangerous outer 
zone of Earth’s astronomical influences. 

The Moonworm glided swiftly and 
soundlessly across to Jarnett. It stood 
before him, towering, and the eve- 
tendrils dipped, curled, paused for 
three disturbingly amorphous eyes to 
stare into Jarnett’s staring two. Jar- 
nett braced himself. The first shock 
©f hearing the monstrous being speak 
in intelligible English had long" since 
worn off, but Jarnett cringed in acute 
discomfort at memory of the sound. 

“You will have no need to fear us, 
Earthman. Help us to land the ship 
safely, and all will be well .” 1 

The tones were unreal, more like the 
yerbal caricature of a mechanical voice 
than anything else, and certain alien 
overtones grated acidly upon human 
nerves. “You must direct us,” the 
Worm went on slowly, as if speech 
were both difficult and painful. “We 
do not yet understand all that is' neces- 
sary about your vessel.” 

Jarnett raged. “I told you before. 1 
won’t help) you land ! I’d rather smash 
the Akra in a million pieces than turn 
you and your mob of senseless mon- 
sters loose on Earth!” 

“The death or injury of any living 
creature on your planet is no part of 
my plan,” the Moonworm said grave- 



ly. “Much will depend upon our re- 
ception there. It is not always easy 
to avoid violence in the defense of 
one’s life and liberty. That is one rea- 
son I have asked your help. It will 
be best if you leave before us and tell 
your people that we come unwillingly, 
but in peace.” 

Jarnett tried to stall for time to 
think. “I still can’t get used to hear- 
ing you speak in English,” he said. 
“My own language.” 

“What other language should I 
use?” the Worm replied seriously. “I 
read the words I wish to use in your 
own mind and create the necessary 
articulating mechanism from my own 
body substance. But 3 ou. are trying 
to distract me from my purpose. 
Whether you wdsh it or not, you will 
help me to land the ship. After that, 
if you wish to prepare jour people, 
well and good. Otherwise, I am afraid 
there will be unpleasantness.” 

"Suppose I refuse?” jarnett snapped, 
"I don’t trust you. And what about 
these freaks and monsters you’ve re- 
leased? Do you expect me to believe 
they’ll come in peace to a human 
city ?” 

Moonworm sighed, 

"My associates are not of my own 
choosing. If you help me, 1 will do all 
in my power to control them. How- 
ever, I will not permit them to be re- 
turned to their cages. You were the 
aggressors. You came to our homes 
'and seized us by violence. You, not we, 
have caused this meeting of the 
.species. If the animals have killed, it is 
only because they were afraid. Animals 
rarely kill for sport. For food, perhaps, 
for the security of their mates and 
little ones, in defense of their lives and 
liberties, even for fear, but rarely do 
they kill for sport. They are not men.” 
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There was an awkward silence. Jar- 
nett accepted the fairness of the Moon- 
worm’s indictment, but could go no 
farther. He was an intelligent man- 
bat a man. 

The Worm broke the silence. “Will 
you accept my guarantee of our peace- 
ful intentions, Earthman? Will you 
help us?” 

“No. Whatever your intentions, 
there’ll be blood spilled when this ship 
docks with such a crew-” 

“But you cannot refuse,” the Worm 
said with quiet assurance. 

Still weak from shock, Jarnett felt 
himself propelled across to the seats 
at the control panel. The man-spider 
made room for him. Jarnett made an 
abortive attempt at resistance, but was 
no match for the Moonworm’s 
strength. .V pseudopod thrust from the 
glistening body-plasm and circled his 
arm so tightly that the veins swelled 
and blood pounded close to the skin. 
“Your blood pressure alters when you 
try to lie or deceive,” the Worm said. 
“I will know if that happens. Do not 
attempt to hinder our passage or des- 
troy the ship. Now, tell us what to do.” 
Another pseudopod formed and gripped 
the alternate controls. Rivers of 
pain coursed through Jarnett’s arm, 
and the commands were literally 
wrung out of him. 

At level 12,000, the communicator 
plate buzzed and flashed red. Customs 
inspection. The Moonworm touched a 
button which signalled the Akra’s 
credentials. A fat face appeared brief- 
ly on the screen, and a bored voice 
mumbled, “Zoo ship, eh? Pass on. I 
don’t feel like mauling a bunch of 
stinking animals.” 

Jarnett rose in his seat to cry out a 
warning, but the face was gone. In 
desperation he struck out at the con- 



trols. He felt a stunning blow on the 
back of his neck, and the universe dis- 
solved in showering splinters of fire . . . 

The Akra skillfully threaded the traf- 
fic tangles at level 2,000 and headed 
for its berth. Jarnett knew nothing 
about it. He lay in a pool of blood on 
the floor of the control room. 

CHAPTER THREE 

The Afternoon of the Worm 

IT WAS sheer butchery at the space- 
port. 

Gay and excited crowds had gath- 
ered to welcome back the intrepid 
hunters. Word had preceded the 
spaceship that Talbot and Jarnett were 
bringing back the greatest capture of 
all time, including a live and full-grown 
Moonworm. Ev en the pompous digni- 
taries of public life and all of the grey- 
bearded scientific prelates turned out 
in force, as did hordes of the little peo- 
ple who thrive on spectacle and melo- 
drama, vicariously experienced. All 
hoped for sight of the fabulous Moon- 
worm, or at least for a close view of 
some of the lesser horrors reported to 
be aboard the Akra. Word flashed in 
from the Customs station that the 
Akra had passed, homebound. Then 
the huge torpedo-shaped bulk cased 
smoothly down from the upper traffic 
levels and slid into its berth beside the 
Interplanetary Dock. Crowds surged 
around impatiently, eager for a sight 
of the hunters or their captives. Police- 
men’s nerves stretched to the breaking 
point as they tried vainly to handle 
the crowds. 

Something, It was not clear just 
what, had poked a completely un- 
human head from the forward escape 
hatch. A nervous policeman shot and 
killed it. Then — k 
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Holocaust. All hatches burst open 
at once. Streams of the nightmare 
dwellers of far planets poured out of 
the ship upon massed humanity. 
Bloody furrows marked the paths of 
their departures. There were numerous 
casualties among the monsters, but 
these were far exceeded by the human 
death-toll in that first of many similar 
blood-carnivals. It was as if someone, 
or some thing, had organized the 
beast-world into intelligent concerted 
action against humanity. Even the 
domesticated animals, long inured to 
the service and companionship of man- 
kind, seemed suddenly to go mad and 
attack their masters. 

News spread like wildfire. Examin- 
ation of the Akra turned up the sur- 
viving hunters and a few remaining 
crewmen who had sought safe refuge 
in inaccessible sanctuaries aboard the 
craft. The whole story had come out. 
Twenty - four hour newscasts had 
talked of nothing but the incredible 
saga of the Akra. The public was as- 
sured nervously that the hordes of 
beasts and monsters would be quickly 
rounded up or killed. 

The monsters spread rapidly to the 
far corners of the Earth, and were 
quickly joined by the beasts of the 
fields and forests. Accounts began to 
drift in of bloody massacres and fear- 
some debauches in some isolated vil- 
lages and farm communities. At first, 
all such items were relayed with ghoul- 
ish delight by avid news broadcasters. 
Then suddenly officialdom clamped 
down a veil of silence- The general 
feeling of insecurity burst into public 
panic, for the sudden censorship did 
more to frighten an already panicky 
public than had all the gruesome de- 
tails of slaughter. Riots broke out. 
Country people fled their defenseless 



towns and farms, but even the cities 
were attacked. City people ran helter- 
skelter to the country. Food ran short 
as transportation facilities broke down. 

Starvation was the final blow. As 
death and horror swept like scythes 
across a devasted world, governments 
were tottering. For brief moments, the 
grim basics of life and death drove all 
thoughts of political maneuvering and 
rumors of war out of the men’s minds. 

Civilization was at the end of its 
short tether. . . . 

Cliff Jarnett opened his eyes in the 
hospital- His uncle, David Jarnett, the 
Museum’s Director, sat beside the bed, 
studying his young nephew grimly. 
Cliff blinked his eyes as the bleak 
background of the room swam into 
focus. 

“The doctor said it would be quite 
safe to give you the necessary stim- 
ulants,” his uncle said. “You're quite 
fortunate to be alive at all, yon know? 
A half-inch difference in that fracture 
would have been too much. We had to 
risk snapping you out of it in time for 
the emergency meeting at the 
Museum.” 

“What meeting?” 

David Jarnett went on soberly. 
“M ho would have thought one ship- 
load of wild animals could cause such 
havoc in that time? Of course, they 
wouldn’t have, without the leadership 
of a warped and brilliant mind to lead 
and advise them.” 

Cliff Jarnett sat up so violently his 
head spun. “Don’t tell me those things 
escaped !” 

The Director gripped his nephew’s 
arm. “Don't excite yourself too much, 
just yet. But we do need your help, 
your advice, and we need it badly. 
Talbot’s succeeded in killing nineteen 
of them but that’s just a drop in the 
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bucket. There are hundreds loose, all 
of them dangerous. And some of our 
own animals hare joined them — it’s 3 
nightmare.” 

An emergency council of scientists 
and government officials had been 
called. It was already in session at the 
museum when Cliff Jarnett and his 
uncle reached the building. 

A chastened Talbot spoke first. He 
wasted no time in going over past 
events, but plunged directly into his 
subject. ‘‘I have killed nineteen of the 
monsters,” he said grimly. “On the 
surface, this seems a small victory com- 
pared to the thousands who have fal- 
len victims to them and the thousands 
more who will die because of the panic. 
But 1 have a plan, which is a very sim- 
ple one. Behind all this is the Worm. 
\\ ithout his brain, the rest would fall 
into confusion, and it would be com- 
paratively simple to hunt them down 
and exterminate them. This cannot be 
done while the Moonworm lives. 

“I mean to get that Worm- That’s' 
the reason I killed those others when 
I could have captured some of them. 
For some foul reasons of his own, he 
wants to keep all of them alive. If I 
make headway in killing them, he will 
try to hunt me down. He will probably 
even get word to me where he is, so 



I’ll go there and fall into his trap. Yarn. 
must realize that this Moonworm is no 
ordinary animal. As Cliff Jarnett once 
pointed out, he’s as smart as we are — 
but he’ll slip somewhere. I trust my- 
self, Black Jack Talbot, to outsmart 
any brute that ever lived. When that 
Worm lets me know where he is. I’ll 
go to him. But I’ll go prepared, and 
I’ll get him again — just as I did be- 
fore. But this time I’ll fix him for 
keeps.” 

The President of the Society took 
the floor. “There is some logic in what 
you say, Talbot. But we cannot wait 
for the Moonworm to send you a clue 
as to his whereabouts. If something is 
not done, and done quickly, these run- 
agate animals will no longer matter. 
A few more days of the present world- 
wide panic, and government, society 
as we know it, will cease to exist.” 

There was more talk, but as usually 
happens in such emergencies, the 
meeting degenerated into a mere hash- 
ing-over of the situation, with no sol- 
utions offered, and hardly even a con- 
crete discussion of ways and means of 
dealing with the problem. Talbot 
sought out Cliff Jarnett and drew him 
aside. 

“Let’s get away from these mouthy 
long-hairs, kid,” he said impatiently'. 
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"I want someone I can depend on to 
help me hunt down that Worm, How 
about it, Cliff? Feel strong enough for 
a ride?” 

"You know' something you haven’t 
told,” Jarnett charged, "but I'm with 
you. I can stand it, if it will get us 
somewhere. What’s on your mind?” 
Talbot nodded and chuckled. “You’re 
smart. I didn’t want to tell those old 
windbags, but I have a hot lead. I 
think that damned Worm sent it to 
me, but I know where it is. It wants 
me to come in after it, so it can kill me 
and get on with its show. I'm going 
after it. How about coming along to 
back me up?” 

“Let’s go,” Jarnett said grimly. 

IN THE high country' west of the 
town was a region of bare rocks 
and sheer overhanging cliffs. Talbot 
and jarnett, guns ready, went up a 
jisteep crack in the gaunt face of a pre- 
cipice, following the tortuous ragged 
ledge which climbed into the jaws of 
night. Rounding a spill of rotten lime- 
stone, they paused. Their flashbeams 
probed the darkness of a cave-mouth. 

“This is it,” Talbot whispered. “I’m 
going* in alone, kid. You’re still weak 
and you’d just be in my way. If I call 
out, come a-running, and if you can’t 
tell us apart, shoot both of us. Get that, 
shoot both. We can’t take any chance 
of that gob of slime getting away to 
cause more trouble. Shoot both — and 
no nonsense.” 

jarnett nodded, and in the darkness 
he reached out and clasped Talbot’s 
hind. “You’re a better man than 1 am, 
Jack. I’m scared.” 

Talbot slapped his shoulder. "Hell, 
I’ve been scared all my life. So long, 
kid.” The scuff erf his boots on wet 



rock w r as the only sound as he vanished 
into the cave. 

Minutes went by like small eterni- 
ties. Jarnett moved restlessly and 
checked his gun for the nth time. He 
sucked in his breath. What was that? 

The darkness was split by a scream 
of mortal terror. Talbot came hurtling 
from the cave mouth as if all the fiends 
of hell were at his heels. Jarnett caught 
him and held tight, to keep him from 
plunging off the ledge into the abyss of 
darkness below. Talbot was gibbering, 
sobbing. The flashbeam Showed his 
staring ex es. He broke away and start- 
ed down the ledge at full speed. A 
rock turned under his foot. 

His shriek died far below. 

Trembling, Jarnett faced the cave 
mouth. Icy calm flowed over him. It 
was there ! His gun was ready , but he 
knew' that he would never use it. In 
a shaking voice, he addressed the dark- 
ness. “Can you hear me, Moonworm? 
Are you there?” 

Silence grew more profound as the 
moments passed, then a voice made 
soft answer from the darkness. 

“I hear you, Earthling- I am here.” 

“Eve come to ask your help, Moon- 
worm. Please help us now. What do 
you want of us? Why don’t you go and 
leave us alone? Haven’t we suffered 
enough? Talbot is dead. If you want 
further revenge for the wrongs we did 
you, come and kill me now, and be 
satisfied. Will that be enough? What 
more do you want?” 

A sound that was like an eerie laugh 
came from within the cave. 

"Gun in hand, you come to ask fa- 
vors, Earthling ...” 

Jarnett threw the gun from him, 
“I am ready, Moonworm,” he said 
jerkily. 
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Within the cave was a stirring phan- 
tom of sound which warned of the 
Moonworm's nearness. A shaft of 
glistening shadow stood out from the 
black maw of the cave-mouth. 

“You do me greater wrong in your 
thoughts than in your deeds, Earth- 
man. At every turn you twist and dis- 
tort my intentions. When have I ever 
harmed you or your kind, except in 
self-defense? Did I seek you out? You 
dare to ask what I want of you! What 
have I ever asked of you? The death 
of your companion was incidental, and 
of no interest to me. I carry on no war 
with humanity. The death of all these 
people is not of my doing. Do not call 
them innocent. They, not you alone, 
have disturbed my dreams, have torn 
me away from the rhythms of my life 
dance. They, not you alone, prevent 
my return. Innocent individually, per- 
haps, but not collectively. And do not 
blame me for the dooms their blind- 
ness, their stupidities, their fatal cur- 
iosities have brought upon them. They 
deserve such fates. 

“Even your companion would have 
had no harm from me. I sent for him, 
and meant to offer him my terms. But, 
in the end, he was too clever for me 
again. He was too clever for himself. 
He came before I was prepared and he 
disturbed me at my meditations. Be- 
fore I could correct the visual impres- 
sions he received from my thoughts, he 
had already gone mad and destroyed 
himself. 

“I would not wantonly injure any 
creature — not even man. . . . You have 
disposed of your gun. That is better. 
Such weapons are a confession of 
weakness and futility. I will not bar- 
gain with you, Earthling. I knew that 
you, or someone like you, would come 
to me eventually. Without my help, 



you would be months, perhaps years, 
in capturing or killing these poor 
brutes who were to be your victims. Go 
to your people and tell them my terms. 
They will have no choice but to agree. 
Provide me with a spaceship built to 
my design, with adequate supplies and 
the proper charts to reach our destin- 
ations — and I will do all in my power 
to save you from . the consequences 
of your own rashness. Not only will I 
leave, but I will take them with me 
and return each to his home. Now go 
— go quickly — for the memory of the 
brutalities and violence you have 
forced upon me sickens my soul- When 
you are done, come back, for I will 
need your help to seek out the lost 
ones.” 

Jarnett bowed his head, and went 
quick!}'. He was glad when the dark- 
ness had swallowed him. 

^ COMPLETE account of the 
assembling of the fugitive brutes 
would take more time and space than 
can be devoted to it. It is sufficient 
to record that it was done, under the 
Moonworm’s direction, with efficiency, 
dispatch, and a minimum of blood- 
shed. Such a feat was well within 
the unearthly powers of the Moon- 
worm. The more intelligent of the 
monsters simply came in at his call 
and were installed aboard the curious- 
ly designed spaceship in quarters per- 
fectly adjusted to their needs. Others, 
of lesser intelligence, were one after 
the other lured within the sphere of his 
influence by artless-seeming devices, 
such as the use of his amazing gift for 
mimicry to seek them out in their own 
forms, decoying some of the recalci- 
trant and brainless horrors with the 
mating calls of their own species. 

Whatever the means, in nearly every 1 
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case it proved effective. Only the par- 
tially gaseous creatures from equator- 
ial Jupiter and the three Martian sand- 
leopards had to be hunted dow'n and 
destroyed. Standing above the carcass 
of the last of the leopards, who had 
died in some strange fashion beyond 
the knowledge of man, the Moonworm 
called out to Jarnett. 

“You see, my kind are not without 
weapons of their own,” the Worm said 
soberly. “The time is at hand when I 
will leave you, and I wish you to re- 
cord this in the annals of your people. 
You must guarantee never again to 
molest the least of these living beings 
in their homes. This is for your own 
protection. You were most fortunate 
that I was in a state of suspended ani- 
mation when you found and ‘captured’ 
me.” 

A strange, half-mystical compan- 
ionship had grown between Jarnett and 
the Moonworm. The Earthman real- 
ized with a shock of horror that he 
would view the creature’s departure 
with a sense of personal loss, of poig- 
nant regret and sadness. 

The day came when Jarnett stood 
beside the open hatch of the spaceship 
and took final leave of the weird, un- 
human being whose “life-dance” had 
been interrupted. For the last time, 
the Moonworm constructed of its elas- 
tic bodv-plasm a mouth orifice, and 
spoke to him. 

“Contact of truly alien minds such 



as ours must always he disturbing to 
both of them. Ours was a chance meet- 
ing, and one which will, fortunately, 
not be repeated often in the ladder of 
the eons. Mysteries pile upon myster- 
ies over the whole of the universe. 
Delve as deeply as you may, Earth- 
ling — study and gain knowledge, for 
it is only by the improvement of the 
senses and the growth of understand- 
ing that a race grows great. 

“You have come far from the primal 
slime, but you will return to it. I know, 
for my people followed the same route 
as yours, and we are now within a few 
generations of the end. Who can say 
whether the end of ladder of eons is 
the ‘bottom’ or the ‘top’ ? 

“No,” do not touch me. The very 
contact of your flesh is exquisite pain 
to my spirit. Farewell, Earthling. 
Guard your heritage well, for when we 
are gone, sou will inherit the stars. 
Be happy, and try to grow great 
enough to understand them . . . when 
they are yours.” 

The Moonworm said one thing more, 
and then just before the main hatch- 
cover slammed shut, the retracting 
pseudopod made a vague gesture, odd- 
ly suggestive of emoti'fm. 

“You are fortunate,” were the last 
words of the Moonworm, "that I do 
not take one of you back with me as a 
souvenir.” 

The hatch-cover clanged down, and 
Earth’s strangest chapter ended upon 
a note of cosmic laughter. 
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SCIENCE-FICTION QUIZ 

By Simpson H. Bitter 



IF you’re an old-time science-fiction fan, 
* or even a knowledgeable newcomer, you 
probably believe that stf, lias taught you 
a good deal about science. Just how r much 
do you know, though? Here are 20 questions 
to help 3 f ou find out. 

(1.) A hyperintrovert would very likely be: 
a — somewhat hermitical 
b — a bit of a grandstander 
c — a natural leader 
d — a brilliant conversationalist 
(.2.) The "parsec” is used by astronomers: 
a — to test the range of their tele- 
scopes 

fe. — as a unit of interstellar space 
measurement 

c — to determine the chemical comp- 
osition of a planet 
d — in trying to establish communi- 
cation 'frith other worlds 
(3.) An achromasic lacks: 

a — the power to move his thumb 
b — the ability to stand upright 
e — normal pigmentation, of the skin 
d — body hair 
(4.) Clouds form in the: 
a — stratosphere 
b — bathysphere 
c — heliosphere 
d— troposphere 
(5.) A stationary star is: 

a— an immobile planet 
b— a star of the 17th magnitude 
c — not stationary 
d — a moon 

tft.) Ships on long voyages use the Great 
Circle Course: 

a— -to fool belligerent raiders 
h — to keep in the good weather lane* 
e — to save the ship from rolling too 
much j 

d— because it's shorter than direct 
compass bearing 



If you can answer 16 or mors correctly 
you qualify as an expert. If you answer 
8 you haven't far to go. Those of you who 
answer fewer than eight questions are prob- 
bly newcomers to science and science-fiction 
or haven’t been paying attention. 

(7.) If a car at sea-level has 100 horsepow- 
er, then at 15,000 feet altitude: 
a — that horsepower would be about 
doubled 

b~- that horsepower would he about 
halved 

c — the car would have zero horse- 
power 

(8.) The science of limnobiology : 

a — concerns itself with fresh-water 
life 

b — is devoted to the cure of cancer 
c — is a branch of algebra 
(9.) Nearest planet to the sun is: 
a — Mars 
b— Venus 
c — Mercury 

1.10.) One of these factors would influence 
the length of a planet’s year: 
a — distance from Sol 
b — the amount of hydrogen in Sts 
atmosphere 
c — its circumference 

(11.) When an astronomer speaks of "oc- 
cultation” he refers to: 
a- — the power of his telescope 
b — his own eyesight 
c — the distance of a body from earth 
d— a planet’s position hiding another 
behind it 

(IS.) A piece of steel heated to 300 degress 
Fahrenheit would weigh: 
a — 4.6 times as much as when cold 
b — 10% less than when cold 
c — the same as when cold 
d — 2.7 times as much as when cold 
(Continued on page 130) 
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"It is a ghastly threat to the ha- 
man race ... It must not eteapel’ 



Out of the wasteland 
came flaming thunder 
and a message from 
an alien world. This 
story of the 
ingle man who 
dared to answer 
that challenge , 



By lanferrf Vgid 



A LMOST any newspaper in the 
country dated during the last 
two weeks of August will give 
you the popular details of what they 
call “The Meteorite Murder Case.” 
Haubert Heine, a refugee scientist 
from Austria — and a damn good 
one — shot and killed his assistant, 
Charles Packer, over a newly-fallen 
giant meteorite in the Arizona sands. 



1 referred above to "almost any 
paper”: there were four that did not 
run amok in screaming type — the 
small chain 1 work for. Our four pa- 
pers, dailies, scattered across the con- 
tinent, represented the “unpopular” 
side of the affair because we insisted 
upon giving the principal figure a 
square deal. Such a thing was frowned 
upon by my brothera-in-arms ; such 
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tactics sold fewer papers than the hue- 
and-cry angle. 

Our papers gave Heine a break for 
two good reasons: one, JayCee Whip- 
ple, owner of the chain and my boss, 
had sponsored Heine's importation in- 
to this country when the late, un- 
lamented Adolph made life uncomfort- 
able for Heine and his friends. 

And two : because I alone, of all that 
sensation-seeking horde, happened to 
believe Haubert Heine when he said 
it was self-defence. 

Heine confided to me that he felt the 
meteorite was the cause of the tra- 
gedy. He claimed the huge stone — 
twice the height of a man and weigh- 
ing nearly seven tons — "lived.” That 
is the exact English word he used. 

The meteorite was not magnetic, nor 
did it hold a latent force of static 
electricity. Heine did not use the word 
‘'lived” in any allegorical sense. 

I thought I understood him where 
no one else did. I believed I could 
follow his cramped thinking, his old- 
world romanticism, and his often- 
amusing tangled English in noisy, un- 
romantic, 1947 America. 

I sat in the warden's office of the 
state prison, waiting to see Heine, and 
went back over the case history of the 
crime. 

A bedraggled one-mule prospector 
was the lone witness to the meteorite’s 
fall. Out of curiosity and hoping for a 
reward, he ambled across the sands the 
next morning "to hev a look at that 
there shootin’ star.” 

He found it almost completely 
buried in red sand, only a few square 
feet of its bare, topside surface ex- 
posed to the Arizona sun. A couple of 
arm-jarring swings at its unyielding 
bard face with a pickaxe convinced the 




old man that it was useless to him and 
unlikely to give, up the riches he 
sought. Accordingly, on a trip into 
towm for supplies two months later, he 
sent a collect telegram to the Institute, 
giving location and date of the fall, and 
hinting rather broadly that his remun- 
eration for the information should be 
promptly forthcoming. 

He subsequently received a formal 
letter of thanks from the Institute’s 
directors along with a two-dollar 
check for his services, and stepped out 
of the picture until reporters found 
him later for “exclusive interviews.” 
A hundred and twenty newspapers 
and two picture magazines ran his 
picture standing beside the mule, with 
captions in large type pointing out 
which was which. 

J-JAUBERT H RINK and Charles 
Packer moved out into the Arizona 
sands to pitch their tent beside the 
meteorite in mid-August. They had 
with them the modern, electrically 
powered equipment of the Institute. 
After digging a work-trench complete- 
ly around the stone almost down to its 
base, they prepared for the sinking of 
test holes in the rock’s interior. 

Packer started up the gasoline motor 
that operated the drill, and tapped over 
the surface with a wooden - handled 
hand-axe, spotting likely places to drill. 

At length he found a spot that 
seemed to present a good surface for 
drilling. It was hot in mid-August in 
Arizona. He was wearing nothing but 
■shorts, a wide-brimmed straw- hat and 
protecting goggles His tanned body 
rippled in the sun, 

Heine had on but little more — a 
long flapping shirt to cover his thin- 
ness, and straw slippers to protect his 
feet. He watched, fascinated, as Pack- 
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er placed the tip of the drill on one 
of the chalk marks and squeezed the 
double trigger. 

The drill bit in. 

Heine, alternately watching the 
slender rod boring into the rock and 
the jiggling, vibrating effect of the 
powerful tool upon Packer’s body, was 
startled to see a change spread over 
the young man. 

Packer was standing with his feet 
braced wide apart in the sand, putting 
pressure on the drill. Abruptly a white 
cloud flowed up to his arms to the jig- 
gling tune of the machine, crept across 
his shoulders and flooded his face. He 
raised one hand to snatch off his gog- 
gles, revealing the pupils of his eyes 
dilated horribly. The dead-white hue 
of his skin was alarming. The mus- 
cles of his arms and legs bulged and 
surged as if seeking to break the 
bonds of flesh that held them. Sud- 
denly, Packer slackened pressure on 
the drill, and the machine ground 
harmlessly in the hole it had already 
made. 

Heine stepped forward to peer at 
Packer, and Packer shut off the drill. 
The gasoline motor sputtered loudly 
in the new silence. Packer swung up 
his head to stare at Heine. 

Heine confided to me that he felt 
the impact of a physical shock when 
Packer looked at him. He said that if 
Packer had struck him across the face 
with the back of his hand, the shock 
and pain would hardly have been 
greater. 

“What is the matter, Charles?” 
Hefne asked in alarm. 

Packer did not answer but continued 
to glare at him as if he were an un- 
earthly visitant, a stranger from no- 
where. 



“Charles 1” Heine’s bewilderment 
grew. He stepped over to the meteor- 
ite and braced himself against its sur- 
face. Packer watched hirrr suspicious- 
ly but made no move. 

“Are you ill? Why do you not con- 
tinue drilling? Can I aid you? Why 
do you not answer — I demand t® 
know !” 

Packer took one step forward and 
the drill, still hanging in his free hand, 
came out of the hole. Heine noticed 
that the point of it was dull brown. He 
swung his eyes back to the young 
mail’s face. 

Packer was slowly advancing around 
the meteorite, dragging the drill in the 
sand. His face was frightening. In his 
eyes, dilated as they were, Heine read 
a fearful resolve. 

He turned and ran. Inside the tent 
was a loaded rifle, included in the 
equipment as a safeguard against dia- 
mondbacks and gila monsters. Heine 
snatched it up and peered out through 
the canvas flap. 

Parker was still standing by the 
huge rock, holding the drill, staring 
away across the sands. He seemed to 
have forgotten his companion, until 
Heine stepped into sight again, the 
rifle ready in his hands. 

Packer switched around to stare at 
him and then at the gun. At first there 
was no noticeable change of expression 
on the younger man’s face, but slow- 
ly Heine saw recognition growing in 
Packer’s eyes. Very slowly, as if re- 
calling the memory of a gun from a 
previous incarnation. Packer recog- 
nized the weapon in Heine’s hands. 

tie became enraged and fearful. 

He retreated, braced a naked, tanned 
foot against the hot rock and watched 
Heine's slow, nervous advance with 
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the rifle. Charles Packer lifted the drill 
with one hand until it was high off the 
ground, swung his other hand down 
to grasp its fat, sleek middle, and 
brought it up, rifle-fashion across his 
arm, to aim the brown-stained point 
at Heine. The restless fingers of his 
other hand sought and found the 
double trigger on the drill handle. 

Heine stopped ten feet from Packer 
and waited. 



They stood there, the two of them 
in the broiling sun, facing one another 
like armed warriors. 

Minutes sped by while each waited 
for the other to make the first move; 
while Pleine — fear and incomprehen- 
sion boiling inside him — waited for 
Packer to lunge with that deadly drill. 
The point would be flashing crimson 
in the sun, not brown, if. Packer 
reached him, and Packer’s body 
would again vibrate with the jiggling 
kick-back of the tool while the whirl- 
ing bit ate into Heine's living body. It 
would run entirely through his body 
in a fraction of a minute. 



Nervously, he shifted the rifle. 
Packer mistook the action. He 
squeezed the double triggers and 
lunged. Heine screamed. 



J^TiLL screaming, he found himself 
running towards the protecting 
bulk of the meteorite, his feet slipping 
hi the loose sand at the bottom of the 
trench. Packer followed him slowly, 
as if this were something unexpected. 

The chase continued for long min- 
utes — then stopped abruptly. 

Heine discovered that Packer had 
ceased following him. He was some- 
where on the other side of the rock, 
silent and waiting. Heine watched for 
hi* shadow on the sands but saw 
nothing. He backed away a few feet, 



to the limit of the trench, and won- 
dered if he should leave altogether, run- 
away across the desert for safety. 

He would have to go without food 
and water unless he could get to the 
tent or to the truck parked in the sand 
on the other side of the tent. He did- 
n't know how to drive, but he had 
watched Packer’s motions and believed 
he could imitate them. 

Where was Packer? 

Again he searched for tell-tale sha- 
dows at either end of the rock, but 
there was nothing. He continued cau- 
tiously around the meteorite. 

Packer was not there. The sound 
of the drill had ceased, and only the 
monotonous drone of the gasoline 
motor broke the desert stillness. Pack- 
er might have gone into the tent. 
There was no other weapon there, but 
he might have gone looking for one, 

He saw the movement in the corner 
of his eye again. 

Suddenly he discovered Packer, and 
screamed again. The man was atop 
the meteorite, braced there in the 
flaming sun and wind, arms swinging 
wildly, the drill in one hand, bending 
his knees to leap down upon him ! 

Still screaming, Heine threw up the 
rifle and fired. He pumped five shots 
at Packer before his finger slipped 
from the trigger, and the gun dropped 
to the ground. 

Packer had fallen down across the 
top surface, bleeding profusely. The 
drill was beneath him. The blood drip- 
ped from his body, trickled down 
across the shiny belly of the drill and 
fell upon the meteorite. 

Heine looked into Packer’s eyes, 
terror-stricken. Packer’s eyes were 
dying as his body died, but they were 
sane again. 
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JHAT'S the story Haubert Heine 

told; that’s the story I believed, 
and that's the story my four papers 
printed. I was damn near laughed out 
of the Press Club, but we stuck to it, 
Heine, my papers, and I, 

Heine’s trial was one of those occa- 
sional courtroom circuses that pop up 
in America, carefully fed and nurtured 
by a murder-mongering press, given 
daily hypos by hysterical New York 
columnists turned loose on the air- 
waves for the sake of bay rum, and 
neatly done to a turn by "experts” go- 
ing over the testimony with fine-tooth 
combs from the comfort of their living 
rooms, and printed in weekly maga- 
zines. 

Guilty or not, the luckless devil that 
falls afoul of this combination becomes 
the chief carnival attraction, and often 
has as much chance of gaining his free- 
dom as a captured gorilla. 

Heine had no chance. The news- 
papers tried and convicted him on their 
front pages daily, and the docile jury 
lifted their twelve individual right 
hands and said "Ja” dutifully. 

A frozen-faced girl who served as 
the warden’s secretary came in and 
handed me the blue slip of paper that 
said I could visit Heine in the death 
row. For half an hour. 

I was searched as a matter of rou- 
tine and my fountain pen and matches 
taken from me. 

Heine looked up and smiled when 
the corridor door opened. 

. "Welcome 1 , my friend, truly wel- 
come!” And then his smile drooped. 
"My only friend.” 

"Not quite, chief. You have at least 
two. There’s my boss.” 

He shrugged. I went into the cell 
and sat beside him on the bunk. A 



guard placed a chair just outside the 
door and sat down to watch us. 

"I am afraid,” Heine continued 
moodily, "that I have only made much 
trouble for Mr. Whipple. And for you, 
too, young man. But for Mr. Whipple 
— ” He spread his hands. "Public 
opinion, it is bad. They think he is 
responsible for my actions. They 
think—” 

I cut in there. "Never mind what 
those dopes think! They think what 
other papers tell them to think. Those 
that are able to think for themselves 
don’t read papers. I’m not worrying 
about it and you shouldn’t.” At once 
I saw that was a bad slip and tried 
to cover up. He saw through it and 
grinned. 

"Do not mind, young friend. I have 
become acclimated to the idea. The 
warden visited me a short while ago. 
He brought me these.” The old scien- 
tist displayed two choice cigars. "I do 
not smoke. But he asked if there was 
a last request. Tell me, is that some- 
thing' expected — this last request?” 

I settled back in the bunk. 

"Yeah, chief. Our time-honored 
method of — of ushering gentlemen out 
in style and contentment in these 
United States. You are given a last 
request — anything within reason and 
reach of the prison authorities. And a 
last meal. You can order anything at 
all that suits your fancy, in season or 
out, and I’ll bet a silver dollar the 
chef downstairs lias it on tap. Why, 
I covered a guy once — ” and stopped. 
Heine wouldn’t be interested in Big 
Jules from Brooklyn who ordered fried 
chicken and strawberries. 

“Yes, he also explained as to the 
meal.” Heine grinned at me. “I asked 
for wheatcakes and maple syrup. He 
seemed surprised. But the request — • 
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yes, I did make a so-called request. It 
seemed to startle him even more than 
the food I wanted.” 

"It did?” I turned so that I could 
look Heine in the face. The warden 
isn’t easily startled. “Just what did 
you ask?” 

“I want to visit the meteorite,” 
Heine told me seriously. 

I stared at him. “Why in the name 
of — Why do you want to do that?” 
Heine looked at me very soberly for 
a long moment. Then he said, sighing, 
“I see you still do not completely 
understand.” 

I shrugged. “I think I understand 
some of it.” 

“But not fully.” He went on, “So 
I will again explain. Here is my 
theory: This meteorite fell on our 
Earth for a purpose. It was no hap- 
pening of chance, understand? Where 
it came from I do not know — except 
that it might have been a living, think- 
ing mother world. A world of intelli- 
gent matter. But this intelligence is 
imprisoned, trapped, in rock — it can- 
not move about. It needs a human 
body—” 

“To use as a means of locomotion?” 
“Exactly. I believe this meteorite is 
not the first that will come. Perhaps 
this evil will spread — like a plague— 
from one human to the next, as soon 
as it finds a suitable ‘home.’ 

“The thing in the meteorite thought 
it had one in Charles. But when I 
shot him, he fell across the top of the 
stone. The drill was beneath him. 
When this ‘other’— this evil force- 
saw that Charles was dying, it went 
back into the meteorite — through the 
metal of the drill.” 

I frowned, puzzled; he explained. 
“The metal is the contact, you see? 
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Metal in a human’s hands gives it the 
bridge it needs — ” 

“But those other men,” I objected. 
“There were scores of them. The 
workmen dug the rock out of the sand, 
crated it and shipped it here to the 
city. Other workmen mounted it. And 
the officials over at the Institute — 
what about them?” 

He smiled slowly. “Water seeks 
water. Intelligence seeks intelligence. 
Again I can only guess. This thing 
was ultra-intelligent — it could not or 
would not pass into a body of lesser 
intelligence. The workmen — they 
used tools which had wooden handles, 
destroying the contact. Besides, the 
higher intelligence was missing. 

“The officials at the Institute would 
have the intelligence — but how many 
of them would have metal between 
their flesh and the meteorite to make 
contact?” 

J-JE PASSED a tired hand over his 
eyes. “My friend — there is no 
other way but that this evil thing die! 
It is a ghastly threat to the human 
race — it must not escape ! 

“How terrible it is, I saw in 
Charles’ face. Poor Charles, I know 
the human part of him must have 
wanted to warn me — while the alien 
part tried with all its strength to kill 
me ! I believe when he saw the gun, 
and knew what it could do — this entity 
that had crept into him read the danger 
from his mind. 

“But here, now, is the worst part. 
Supposing this evilness manages to' 
hide itself in a human body, undetect- 
ed? It is clever; it would know that 
to be as apparent as it was in Charges 
would mean its death — and there might 
not be a chance to return to its other 
body, the meteorite. It would guard 
against that. But the man — or men— 
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it entered would become fiends be- 
yond comprehension. This I know. 
This I believe.” 

I didn’t quite recognize my voice as 
I asked, “And what do you mean to 
do?” 

He regarded me with his brilliant, 
sad eyes. 

“I want to go to the meteorite and 
let this intelligence possess my bod}'. 
I want to have it die with me.” 

It probably has never been done be- 
fore, and probably will never be done 
again — but JayCee Whipple got Heine 
the chance to go to the Institute. 

At first Whipple laughed at me 
when I told him about the request, but 
an hour later he gave in. “Why not? 
Society is going to kill this man for a 
crime he never committed. Why can’t 
he go see that rock if wants to?” 

You see, I didn't tell Whipple the 
real reason. I know he wouldn’t have 
believed me. 

He phoned long-distance to the 
governor. I think JayCee applied a 
few secret screws— every good news- 
paper man keeps some in reserve. 

Anyway, it was done, and there we 
sat in an armored car — the five of us 
— being whisked across town to the 
Institute. 

Heine sat between two guards, 
shackled hand and foot. Another, with 
a sawed-off shotgun, sat by the door. 

The scientist had insisted that the 
guards wear gloves, and JayCee had 
furnished them. With much grum- 
bling they had put them on — the hand- 
cuffs over them. 

Heine, however, wore no gloves — 
the cuffs met the bare skin of his thin 
wrists. 

He did not speak to me, and I saw 
his command to remain silent, in hrs 

eyes. 



The armored car pulled up at the 
side door of the Institute, and we all 
got out. Walking slowly, so as not 
to attract attention, we went inside. 
The place had been closed for the day. 

There was a small group of officials 
standing around. Some of them smiled 
at Heine, others appeared indifferent. 

The foyer was large — it had to be 
to hold that gigantic thing of pitted 
metal and menace. It lay there, mute, 
and to my flaming imagination, the 
damned thing appeared to be watching 
us. 

Now Heine stood before it. His 
body was erect but seemed frail com- 
pared to the meteorite’s bulk. I stood 
where I could watch his face. The 
moisture in my palms was the cold 
sweat of fear. 

His eyes, brooding and wide, fas- 
tened on mine and his gaze held as 
he stepped forward, hands out- 
stretched. The shackles clanked in the 
silence as his guards kept pace with 
him. 

He smiled at me slightly and his 
shoulders squared. He took a deep 
breath — and extended a manacled 
hand toward the meteorite. 

The metal touched with a small 
clink. 

I saw the change come over him. 
We all saw it. Gradually an ashen 
pallor, gray as death, and as frighten- 
ing, crept into his thin hands and 
through his wrists, vanishing up the 
coat-sleeves. I saw it reappear almost 
instantly above his collar and wash 
in a ghastly flood across his face. 

The muscles of his throat were 
tight and choking with the scream 
that was caught there. 

I saw the Thing crouching in his. 
eyes. It was deadly beyond belief, 
horrible beyond all nightmar*. 
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The scream in his throat came free 
and knifed through the air. With one 
mad lunge he recoiled from the 
meteorite — and the chains that held 
him snapped as if they were slender 
thread ! 

He leaped at me! His hands were 
curved, raking claws, and I stumbled 
backward from their grasp. 

, But his fingers touched my throat 
and a shock, as if from a high-voltage 
wire, sparked through me. I heard an 
insane screaming, but was only dimly 
aware that it was myself. 

That was when they shot him. I 
heard the roar of the gun, felt his 
body sag away from me. 

I must have lost consciousness for 
a while, because the next thing I 
remember I was lying flat on the cold 
floor. 

The first thing I saw was the warden 
standing beside the meteorite. His 
gun was in his bare hand — and the 
metal of the barrel touched the stone! 

“Get away!” I screamed. “It’ll enter 
you. It’ll—” 

But nothing happened. The man 
shifted his gun, stared uneasily at the 
doctor bending over me. His eyes 
remained sober — and sane. 

Heine had succeeded. 

I sat up and saw the body covered 



with a blanket. "He’s dead?” I asked 
dully. 

One of the guards was rubbing hi* 
sprained wrist. The horror of what 
had happened was still in his face. 

“A madman,” he said, “I always 
knew he was really a killin’, butch- 
erin’ — ” 

I got to my feet, looked at him 
steadily. I knew that nothing I could 
say would change what these men 
thought of Haubert Heine. In their 
minds he had proven himself guilty. 

But I said slowly, “He was a great 
man, A brave man. He wag my 
friend.” 



J^OW it is later, and I keep remem- 
bering what Haubert Heine said. 
What if this alien madness does man- 
age to mask its evilness when it enters 
a human? What if it learns by failure, 
until we will not know who among us 
are still human . . . ? 

But why worry, you ask? The thing 
died with the blaze of a gun that 
blasted life from a frail body, you say? 

This is why: A second giant meteor- 
ite fell in the Arizona sands this 
morning. 

Heine is gone — and -where we can 
find another Heine I do not know . . . 
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H* plunged into the Caul- 
dron; and a flash of blu« 




By James Blish 



CHAPTER ONE 

Renegade 

F EW people are single-minded 
enough to walk down the central 
avenue of the Venetian pleasure- 
city of Etoin without gawping to right 

SO 



and left at its system-famed beauties. 
It is probably the only beautiful city 
on \ enus, at least to an Earthman's 
eyes, and although the beauty is 
mostly veneer, it is startling enough to 
demand the attention forcibly. 

But Clyde Heywood was at the 




One against a horde of fantasms come true, the out- 
lander sought his last strange haven — Charybdis 
Cauldron, where no Earthling had ever survived. 



moment a very single-minded man. Af- 
ter ele\en r ears on the level expanse 
of baked mud which is the sunward 
side of the planet, he v\as able to 
stomp down the avenue without grant- 
ing so much as a glance to th? chrom- 
,ium-and-gilt magnificence about him- 



His goal was the squat undecoraled 
pile of the government building, and 
he was mentally engaged in preparing 
a tirade for the ears of the province 
administrators. There was a bedrag- 
gled card in his pocket, which had 
reached him a month late, by the ir- 
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regular mail service on sunward Ven- 
us, and it was the card which was to 
be the subject of his tirade. It read: 

Etoin, March 6, 2002 
To: Clyde Heywood— SV29-M 
Our records show that the flyer reg- 
istered under the above number and 
the name “Valkyr” has not been pre- 
sented at the proper station for inspec- 
tion in the time-period required. If you 
are unable for any reason to present 
this ship for inspection, kindly turn in 
your identification capsule and license at 
this office until such time as you are 
able to comply with the provisions of 
the Spaceways Act. 

Every time Clyde thought of this 
card he got a little madder. He had 
never had any idea of flouting the 
Spaceways Act; he was not a dis- 
honest man. Only, a poor man whose 
capital was tied up entirely in one 
ancient and battered hopper usually 
couldn’t afford to have that hopper 
put under the keen eyes of the in- 
spections men. They would indicate 
expensive repairs — all, it must be ad- 
mitted, necessary for safety’s sake — 
which must be made before the Val- 
kyr could legally fly again, and Clyde 
couldn’t make the money for those re- 
pairs without using the Valkyr. 

The usual procedure in such cases 
was to have a quiet little talk with the 
governor in Etoin, who in return for 
a promised percentage of future earn- 
ings would see to it that the Valkyr 
wasn't called for inspection until its 
owner declared it ready to pass. Clyde 
had had an arrangement of that nature 
for a long time — so long that the 
exact procedure of ship inspection was 
a. mystery to him. And the note had 
come at the worst possible time. The 
rockets of the Valkyr (in 2002 geo- 
trons were still too expensive for min- 
ers) were in bad condition, and Clyde’s 
pocketbook was in worse. 



He paused for a moment outside the 
government building to look at the 
“Positions Available” board. Nothing. 
Nobody wanted a man with his train- 
ing on Venus unless he had a ship; 
and he couldn't fly transport jobs with 
a “Rejected” sticker on the forward 
port. He strode on in and entered the 
AG shaft. 

On the top floor he made for the 
door of the office whence the card had 
come, then ch :ged his mind and burst 
into the governor’s office instead. A 
young man looked up from the desk, 
and Clyde felt a sinking feeling. This 
wasn’t fat old Manley; it was a new 
man. 

“What’s on your mind?” the official 
asked. On his sleeve he wore a novad 
with one chevron — the three concen- 
tric circles of Centrale, crossed by the 
bar representing the civil service. 
“You’re a little unceremonious, I must 
say.” 

“Where’s Manley?” 

“In jail — he'll be there till about 
twenty forty-eight.” 

jyjANLE T in jail! Clyde was begin- 
ing to understand what had hap- 
pened. The League of Nations on 
Earth had been replaced by Centrale 
just the year before — even on sunward 
Venus they had heard the reverbera- 
tions of that plant-wide overthrow — 
and now a wave of honesty" had struck 
the civil service. Damn ! 

“Brother, you’re wearing a bound- 
ing crown,” Clyde said. “First the 
League of Nations ousts local Ven- 
etian government and Arai disappears 
so that Manley can take over; then 
Centrale throws the League out and 
you replace Manley. I’m glad I’m not 
sitting in your chair.” 

“Centrale encourages local govern- 
ment,” the official returned, “but I 
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don’t think Arai is likely to come back 
and take my job. In the meantime, 
what can I do for you?” Mutely, 
Clyde shoved the card under his nose. 
‘‘‘What's the matter? Can’t you pass 
the inspection?” He looked curiously 
at the cockade of the now-extinct 
French Commune which Mas sewn on 
the pocket of Clyde’s worn flying suit. 
“You’re from Montbecque, I see. It’s 
all right if you're late — the mails are 
irregular out there, I know.” 

“No, I’m not late. I just live off my 
ship, that’s all, and I can’t afford to 
make a hundred repairs, or pay stor- 
age either. "What happens if I don’t 
turn it in?” 

“Nothing drastic. You’re deprived 
of your license and capsule until jmu 
can put the hopper through. Then we 
turn the works back to you. We’ll 
store it; any fuel that’s in it will be 
replaced when you take it out again.” 
He jabbed a finger at the V-ray on 
his desk an'd after a moment the little 
mirror glowed. “Joe? Send up a sev- 
enty-two hour authorization on SV 29- 
M, will you? And look up the figures 
on past inspections.” 

While the governor wailed for a 
reply, Clyde looked around the office. 
It Mas just as he had remembered it; 
the rows of filing cabinets, the circu- 
lar V-Ray mirror reflecting the image 
of the interplanetary chronometer on 
Ceres, the list of “Positions Wanted” 
gloM’ing on the far M all, the extra desk 
in the corner. A rangy, not to say 
mangy, Martian was looking at the list. 
Well, before long he’d be adding his 
own name to that roster of unem- 
ployed spacemen. He wondered if the 
contract on his future earnings was 
still in the file where Manley had 
stowed it. Pie found himself hoping 
the Centrale men had destroyed all 
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those contracts M’hen they took over, 
but he recognized the hope as a Freud- 
ian wish. 

"Yeah, Joe . . , Another percentage 
arrangement, eh? All right, tear it up 
and shoot me through that authoriza- 
tion . . . Right.” The young man 
looked at Heywood. “We kept Man- 
ley’s little graft records for checking. 
It’s a wonder how hard-headed guys 
like you could ever expec 1 - to pay for 
inspection M’hen your ( gs were 
tied up like that.” 

“I had to do something,” Clyde said 
sullenly. “Without the ship I can’t 
pay for it, either.” 

“Well, this card coming up is * 
temporary license. It gives you sev- 
enty-two hours to get your ship over 
here — just show it to any cop M'ho 
picks you up for flying without a cap- 
sule. Your ship’ll be safe until you 
need it.” 

Clyde felt somewhat relieved. This 
setup really M-asn’t so bad. Only , . . 
there M r as still the problem of keep- 
ing the pot boiling without the Val- 
kyr to bring in the M’hereM’ithal . . , 

“You couldn’t find me a job with the 
government, could you?” he asked. 

The young man smiled. “ ‘I am « 
railing beside the torrent’,” lie quoted. 
“‘Whoever will grasp me, may grasp 
me. Your crutch, howev er, I am not’.’” 

“Also sprach Zarathustra,” Clyde 
said, grinning. “I see what you mean.” 

The official handed him the card as 
it emerged from the visiphone by his 
desk. “Here it is,” he said. “Good 
luck.” 

Clyde thanked him, turned and 
Malked out. Behind him, the tall Mar- 
tian followed him swiftly and plucked 
at his sleeve. “You a spaceman, bud?” 

“What if I am?” 

“My name’s Jolon. Outlander — in 
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the days when there was an Outlands 
on Mars. 1 need a good mm to fly a 
job for me.” 

“Sorry,” Clyde said briefly, recog- 
nizing the name as one on the IP's 
“Wanted” list and wanting no part of 
it, honest or dishonest. “I’ve no ship 
and no license.” 

The Martian grinned mirthlessly. 

“You got an authorization and a ship 
you can fly for seventy-two hours. 
That's all I'll need. When you’re done 
you can buy back jour hopper, your 
license, and your capsule. You can 
rent a whole floor in the Dream Palace, 
and live there at top speed for a 
month, to boot.” 

Clyde raked him with suspicious 
eyes. He didn't like the sound or the 
source of the proposition, and he knew 
flying a commercial job on a ferry 
authorization was bad business — but 
he did need money. “Suppose you give 
me a definite figure,” he said. 

“Twenty nice round shiny new 
circles — five grand in the old coin- 
age.’’ 

Right there Clyde lost most of his 
inhibitions, but the sum was so enor- 
mous that his instincts prompted him 
to abnormal caution. “What kind of a 
job is it?” he asked. 

“From Ftoin to the Dobrudjan Es- 
tevons — exact destination your em- 
ployer's business until we’re actually 
in flight.” 

Clyde marked the evasion of his 
actual question but it did not surprise 
him ; he had the information he 
wanted. “You’ve got touching faith in 
my engines,” he grunted. “Two thous- 
and miles and back in seventy-two 
hours! Are you my employer?” 

“No, just the agent for the trans- 
action. That’s not your concern, any - 
how. Do you want the job or not?” 



Cly de stood motionless for the time 
it took to budget twenty circles. 

“I’ll take it,’ ” he said. 

CHAPTER TWO 

Charybdi* Cauldron 

r |'HE VALKYR lay in her temporary 
berth just outside the city, the 
eternal pearl gray twilight running 
over her scarred sides in quivering 
lines, as she shuddered to the deep- 
throated hum of her engines. Impa- 
tiently Clyde looked at his watch. Four 
minutes more. Jolon had claimed that 
his job, whatever it was, would depend 
on split-second timing, and unless the 
ship arrived at 1 p.m. on the nose there 
would be no twenty circles for its 
owner. 

Clyde spat experimentally at the 
tubes, which responded with a satis- 
factory- hiss. Having enough fuel to 
spare to warm the tubes properly in- 
stead of blasting off cold and trusting 
to the spaceman’s god that they con- 
tinued to fire was a new experience; 
but Jolon had supplied the fuel, and 
Clyde in his turn had put the Valkyr 
in as good condition as he could with- 
out money. 

He looked at his watch again, 
shrugged, and climbed into the ship. 
In the control cabin he increased the 
beat of the timer slightly, first retard- 
ing the defective number three tubes. 
All ready. Quickly he ran his instruc- 
tions over in his head. Land near the 
point where the Tetuci River left 
Etoin, open the airlock, and wait for 
Jolon and his passenger. Okay. He 
opened the throttle on the underjets. 

During the brief flight northwest 
across the city lie tried to figure out 
just what it was that Jolon had 
planned. The spot he had indicated 
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■■for landing was an isolated one, well 
away from the general run of traffic, 
since the Tetuci was unnavigable 
throughout its length. The only buil- 
dings in the vicinity were a few factor- 
ies, the government assay station for 
the north polar continent of Acor of 
which Etoin was the capitol, and the 
local prison farm. That didn’t seem to 
offer much material for the imagina- 
tion. Well, he’d know all about it any- 
how, very shortly. 

He circled once oxer the spot, as 
he'd been directed, and dropped into a 
flat landing. To the southeast, across 
the turbulent yellow river, the city 
gleamed with the silvery shimmer 
characteristic of Etoin. On the west- 
ern side darkness usually prevailed, 
but this time Clyde could see lights in 
the prison compound. A searchlight 
beam was sweeping back and forth 
oxer the squat buildings. He won- 
dered if there was trouble there. He 
could hear no siren, but the wind was 
blowing strongly in the wrong direc- 
tion, as it always seemed to on this 
part of the planet. 

His thoughts were interrupted by a 
clattering behind him, followed by the 
sound of the airlock slamming shut. 
"All right, Heywood,” Jolon's voice 
snapped. “Take off, and be quick.” 

Obediently Clyde slapped on the 
underjets and the Valkyr careened 
into the air. Jolon’s passenger was 
muttering in a peevish undertone; he 
probably wasn't used to 'the rough 
handling a small ship could give its 
occupants. The tone sounded vaguely 
familiar. 

Clyde set his controls for the Dob- 
rudjan end of the Estevon Mountains 
and turned around. 

The passenger was ex-Governor 
Manley. 
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"So I'm a getaway man,” he said 
harshly. 

“You are just that,” jolon agreed, 
grinning cheerfully. “But it will be 
worth your while, if you keep your 
mouth shut.” 

“Yeah,” said Clyde with a sarcastic 
snort. “If this slob is my employer, 
most of the dough I'll be getting is 
probably mine anyhow. So you made 
enough from suckers like me to be 
able to sling circles around in score 
lots, eh, Manley?” 

“I don’t think that's any concern 
of yours,” the Yenerian said, unruf- 
fled. “You got value received, didn’t 
you? I don't remember ever having 
you called in unless you told me your 
ship was ready for it.” 

“No. You might also remember 
that I was never ready, either, since 
what I paid you made it impossible 
for me to make any repairs.” He 
looked at Manley with disgust. 

It is difficult to describe a Yenerian 
to someone who has never seen one. 
They are very like Terrestrials exter- 
nally, without any of the pronounced 
characteristics which make it easy to 
describe the inhabitants of other 
planets. The Martians are a canine 
race, the Ganymedians feline, the Cal- 
listans caprine, the Iapetians ophidian, 
but the Venerians are not distin- 
guished in this way; although they are, 
indeed, very different physiologically 
from Earthmen, the difference is in- 
ternal and is almost impossible to out- 
line without using the technical classi- 
fications of the Cartwright Nomencla- 
ture. 

For the purpose of this narrative, 
then, Venerians are a heavy-framed, 
pasty-white race stocky to the point 
of squatness, with features which look 
rather squeezed together from the top. 
In their own environment they are 
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by no means repulsive, and they are 
friendly and scientifically brilliant, 
especially in biological and phycholog- 
ical fields ; but a Yenerian in a Terrest- 
rial environment, or one who has taken, 
to Terrestrial ways of living, degener- 
ates rapidly, the solid muscle of his 
body changing readily into fat, his 
face puffing, and his eyes assuming a 
fishlike dullness not normally charac- 
teristic of the race. 

This was what had happened to 
Manley — even his name was not V en- 
erian — and the half-chewed cigar 
which he customarily wore in his 
mouth completed the ensemble. Clyde 
was suddenly thankful that he had 
brought a gun. Manley, he knew, was 
not a pilot, but Jolon was an unknown 
quantity, and if the Martian could fly 
the ship there was no reason why they 
should not jump him and pitch him 
out as soon as they were over the 
ocean. He grinned inside himself at 
the thought. The Valkyr had a few 
peculiarities — anyone who tried to 
fly her without considerable exper- 
ience would find himself in trouble. 



'J'HE radio squawked tentatively and 
broke into the IP call. “Flash your 
capsule, please,” the impersonal \ oice 
of a vodor requested. Clyde had been 
waiting for this ; it was automatic, 
tripped by the passage of the ship 
through the inductance field which 
surrounded the city. He cut in the 
speaker. 



“I’m flying a ferry authorization,” 
he said. “Recorded this morning.” 
“Number?” said the vodor with 
mechanical boredom. 

“SV two-nine-M.”' 

There was a brief pause and the 
rattling of papers. “All right, Hey- 
wood,” a human voice came in. 
“You’ve got sixty-four hours left, so 



you'd better not get too far away from 
the city.” 

“Right,” said Clyde. “Thank you.” 
There was a double sigh of relief from 
behind him as he cut off. “Nervous, 
boys? We’re all right now, unless the 
sea patrol stops us.” The chances of 
that were very remote, but Clyde knew 
that they would not now take the 
chance of getting rid of him. His voice 
was on record now, along with the 
number of the authorization, and every 
police vessel from here to Atian-Kar 
would be able to check it if they chose ; 
it would not be healthy for anyone 
else to answer their call on the 
Valkyr's radio. 

"Tell me this,” he said. “IV hy is it 
that every time I hear about a particu- 
larly juicy piece of lawbreaking, 
there’s a Martian Outlander connected 
with it?” 

jolon shrugged. “Simple. The Out- 
lands have been broken up. You can t 
suddenly deluge a cooperative civiliza- 
tion with two million antisocial people 
and expect them to be assimilated 
without any trouble. Centrale should 
have thought of that. Things would 
have been a lot more comfortable for 
them if they’d left us alone where we 
were.” 

“You're a philosopher, too,” Clyde 
commented dryly. “But all Martians 
are supposed to be, aren’t they?” 

“Y r es,” said Jolon, smiling. “Just as 
all Earthmen are supposed to be en- 
gineers. As a matter of fact what I 
said was a pretty fair condensation of 
the warning the Tetrarch of the Out- 
lands gave Centrale during the Moon 
Trial. Manley, are you a biologist? 
All Venerians are biologists, so if you 
aren’t you must be a lapetian.” 

“Accounts for the snake blood in me, 
no doubt,” Manley agreed trying to 
adjust his stomach in the confines of 
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Clyde'* gun spat a thin, intense pencil 
of heat, but too late , , , 



an acceleration hammock. “Why 
didn’t you hire a plane with seats?” 

Clyde turned back to his control 
board, muttering'. Far below he could 
see a. vast dark expanse, flecked oc- 
casionally with streaks of white which 
came and vanished. They had already 
passed the mouth of the Tetuci and 
were over the ocean. The old ship was 
making good time. “We’re out to 
sea,” he reported, resting one hand 
pointedly near his heatgun holster. 
“Flying South-southeast at a pretty 
good clip. We should hit the Dob- 
rudja before morning if nothing goes 
wrong. I take it you boys have a 
hideout fixed up in the Estevons some- 
where ?” 

“Yes,” said Jolon, glancing at Man- 
ley as if to caution him to silence. 



“Have you got an alibi fixed up for 
your time?” 

“I recorded my name at an Etoin 
hotel for the night and rumpled up 
the bed before I left. That should 
do the trick. Where exactly do you 
want me to go?” 

Jolon frowned as if considering 
whether or not to answer. Finally he 
turned to Manley and said, “Acorn 
hop jellying, something anyhow most 
acorns downtown?” 

Clyde did not understand Outlands 
code but apparently Manley did. 
“Caudal if must, pistachio acorns 
doubtless nadir anyhow turkey sandy 
hop,” he replied, and his face was so 
solemn as he pushed this nonsense 
past his cigar that Clyde chuckled in 
spite of himself. 

“All right,” Jolon agreed. “Hey- 
vvood, do you know where the Charyb- 
dis Cauldron is?” 

“My God. You haven't got your 
hideout there?” 

“You catch on quick. I take it you 
know the place.” 



“By hearsay, yes, I can find it, if 
that’s what’s worrying you." 

"Find it, then.” 

“All right,” Clyde returned, shrug- 
ging. “It’s your party.” As he 
reached for his charts, his dislike of the 
job increased to an active worry. There 
wasn’t anything about it that didn’t 
leave an old-sock taste in his mouth. 

CHAPTER THREE 

The Fox God Rises 

'J'HE five-thousand-mile chain of 
Venus’ Estevon Range starts near 
the source of the Loiseaux River in 
the polar province of Dibovitza, runs 
northward between Montecque and 
Barbados along the entire length of 
their borders, and ends at the ocean 
in a burst of incredible peaks in the 
westernmost tip of the Dobrudja. It 
is a volcanic and unpredictable range, 
impassable at most places, cutting off 
all communication between the central 
provinces except by plane, and the 
number of its mysteries is as great 
as its age. 

Among these mysteries is the 
Charvbdis Cauldron, which is located 
among the great escarpments of the 
northern end, those mighty ramparts 
which the savages call the Pillars of 
the Sky. It is part of a nameless lake 
some ten miles in length, which is 
blocked on three sides by sheer sand- 
stone .cliffs, the open side gradually 
giving way to a heaving ooze from 
which with savage suddenness the 
jungle of the Dobrudja springs — a 
jungle as wide as the province itself, 
and as deep. In its center rises , the 
small peak which is the island of 
Scylla, on which, the legends say, the 
Fox-God holds his immemorial revelry 



each “night” in the pale blue glow 
of the puffballs which float out over 
the uneasy waters from the borders 
of the jungle. 

Charybdis Cauldron is a nearly cir- 
cular, funnel-like extension of the lake 
proper. There are two ways of reach- 
ing it; one is by means of a crumbling 
sandstone ledge which reaches from 
top to bottom of the pit in one com- 
plete turn ; the other is through a low 
natural arch through which the waters 
of the lake flow. Only desperate men 
have ever used the latter entrance, for 
it is not really an arch, but a hole in 
the wall; and its bottom edge is too 
near the surface to admit any boat, 
even of the shallowest draft. Swim- 
ming in those waters is seldom at- 
tempted for a multitude of very good 
reasons. . . . 

This opening is one of a number 
which breach the sandstone wall*, 
some of which reach back into un- 
known depths of the Estevons. 
Beneath them, at the bottom of the pit, 
the waters move in a slow circle, 
draining inexplicably from the bottom. 
Every so often — the period varies, and 
the laws of its variation have never 
been accurately worked out — there is a 
vast gulping sound, and the waters 
of the lake are abruptly roaring in over 
the lip of an empty funnel. Where 
they go is not known, but some scient- 
ists ascribe the fresh-water area of 
Atian-Kar ! s bay to them ; something 
which is hard to determine because 
of the effect of the delta of the Loi- 
seaux which emerges at the same 
point. 

This, then, was the spot which Jolon 
and Manley had picked for a hideout, 
and it was a good one. It was of no 
interest to the main body of \ ener- 
ians, the savages were frightened of 
it, and scientists had given it up be- 
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cause of the expense of getting to it. 
The three men stood on the edge, with 
the raw heights of the Estevons cut- 
ting off the view on all sides, and 
looked down at the yellow, sluggishly 
wheeling current of the Cauldron. 

Clyde was none too pleased with the 
prospect. “I don’t like the looks of 
that ledge,” he said, frowning. “Ven- 
erian sandstone is insecure stuff.” 

“Well, I'll be damned if I’ll swim 
through that hole,” Manley said. “For 
one thing, I’d hate to have the Caul- 
dron empty while I was making for 
the bank.” 

“You’d never get that tummy of 
yours through the hole anyhow,” 
Clyde responded. He liked the idea 
less and less as he stood there. The 
terrible peaks frightened him vaguely ; 
they frighten even the nati\es who 
have seen them all their lives, and to 
an Earthman whose Venerian exper- 
ience had been confined entirely to the 
flat expanse of the sunward side, the 
relentless heights were overpowering. 

“Well, skip the standing around,” 
Jolon said impatiently. “Down the 
ledge with you, Heywood. See the 
big hole near the bottom of the in- 
cline — the one opposite the open- 
ing to the lake? That's it.” 

Clyde shrugged and started down 
around the inside of the Cauldron, 
picking his steps carefully. There was 
something very fishy about all this. 
There was no reason why Manley 
should hide out this far from civiliza- 
tion — unless, of course, there was 
more to the affair than just a mere 
jailbreak. Maybe they planned an 
anti-Centrale coup — if so, he would 
have to watch his chance to break 
clear; he wanted no part m setting 
the gov ernor’s crown to bounding 
again. He was glad once more for his 
foresight in bringing a gun. 



Probably they would have dumped 
him off into the ocean before this if 
they had not been afraid of the gun 
and the sea patrol. But no, Jolon 
needed him to fly the ship — 

Or did he? 

He looked around quickly to see if 
they were following him, and lie had 
just enough time to see that they were 
not \yhen the sandstone shifted warn- 
ingly under his feet. A cave-in! There 
was no time now even to think. He 
flung out his arms and leaped wildly 
for the opening Jolon had pointed out. 



pOR an instant he seemed to hang 
perilously over the Cauldron ; then 
his fingers were digging into the soft 
floor of the cave as he scrambled 
breathlessly to safety. He jumped to 
his feet and looked out at the damage. 
The entire half of the ledge from the 
bottom to the mid-point had caved and 
slumped into the Cauldron, which had 
swallowed the enormous mass of stone 
without a trace. Above, on the rim, 
the Martian stood silhouetted against 
the gray sky, Manley beside him, peer- 
ing in nervously. The latter withdrew 
as soon as Clyde came into sight. 

“Oh, you made it,” Jolon called. 
“Well, it doesn't matter. This saves 
me the trouble of shooting you m the 
back.” 



Clyde’s gun spat a thin, intense pen- 
cil of heat, but too late — the Martian 
had already disappeared. His voice 
came back, diminishing gradually into 
mountain silence, singing an ancient 
Terrestrial folk-tune : 



“But alas, I was no swimmer, 
so I lost my Clementine . . .” 

And then there was nothing to be 
heard but the muted gurgling of 
Charybdis Cauldron. 

Clyde did not waste time kicking 
himself for falling into such an obvious 
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trap. Instead he looked about him, 
sizing up his chances. They did not 
seem very promising. The angle of 
the opening was very precarious, 
growing more so the nearer it came 
to the open air. There might be a 
chance of digging handholds out of 
the rock, but the angle made climb- 
ing them once they were dug a vir- 
tual impossibility. Swimming was out, 
for the chance emptying of tile Caul- 
dron was but one of the dangers in- 
volved there. There were also the 
watersnakes of the Dobrudja, whose 
appetite for warm-blooded meat was 
insatiable; and a single scratch from 
the fins of any of the many species of 
fish which inhabit all Venerian waters 
was poisonous to Terrestrials. 

That left only the cave itself. Of 
course, it had not been equipped as a 
hideout; it was as bare as the day 
it had been eaten out of the grainy 
rock. There was no back to it as far 
as Clyde could see, but that was not 
very far, for darkness had been grad- 
ually creeping over everything. That 
puzzled him, for having worked for 
eleven years in the eternal day on the 
other side of the planet, he knew that 
the sun never shone on this side; there 
was only the pale silvery light reflect- 
ed from the bowl-like cloud-surface of 
the planet’s atmosphere, which was of 
moderate intensity", diminishing as you 
moved farther way from the twilight 
*one. This section of the Estevons 
was on the far edge of the twilight 
tone, so there was some excuse for its 
having a fuller “daylight” than Etoin 
—-but why should the light vary? 

In a moment Clyde had the answer 

libration. The slight wobbling of 
Venus upon her axis would cause 
the twilit area to shift a little back and 
forth over the planet’s surface ; and 
this place, being on the very edge of 



that zone, would get the effect as a 
night-and-day cycle. That meant that 
for the next twelve hours at least he 
could expect no more light than Etoin 
got; plenty for all normal purposes, 
but no illumination Clyde would 
choose for exploring an unkown part 
of the Estevon range. He would wait 
for the next “day.” It was probably 
safe enough, despite the nearness of 
the Dobrudjas, for dangerous land 
animals would find his cave as difficult 
to reach as it was for him to leave. 

He settled himself as near the mouth 
of the cave as the slope would allow, 
grasped his pistol firmly", and began 
his vigil. After a -while he fell into 
a troubled sleep. 

He awoke at the climax of a pecul- 
iarly horrible dream, in which he was 
an insect drowning at the bottom of 
a drainpipe. He had never before heard 
the roaring, gulping, gurgling sound 
which had awakened him, but he re- 
cognized it immediately" — the Caul- 
dron was emptying its waters into 
whatever mysterious gulf was below 
it, and the lake was pouring in through 
the hole in the funnel wall. It lasted 
only a minute or so, and then died 
away in a confused murmur. 

Then he became conscious of other 
sounds, and for a moment he could not 
believe his ears. Music! He speculated 
upon the sounds the wind might make 
in its passage through the mountains, 
but was forced to cast the theory 
aside — the tones were weird and wild, 
but there was a definite sequence of 
melody to them, and with them came 
a muffled pounding of drums. 

It was as close to darkness as Venus 
ever sees, a steely twilight obscured 
by the mist from the waters. From 
the breach in the walls of the Caul- 
dron another light played, weak, blue, 
coming from somewhere over the lake. 
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By lying down on his stomach Clyde 
could see its source. The little is- 
land-peak of Scylla was glowing soft- 
ly. 

The glows resolved themselves into 
a myriad of small blue globes, which 
were drifting gently about the island 
and over the water. These were the 
aerial puffballs for which the Dob- 
rudja is famous — the fruiting bodies 
of strange fungi whose mycelia only 
a few Terrestrials had ever seen. The 
scene was frighteningly weird. In the 
uncertain light the rocky island had 
assumed a vaguely canine aspect, its 
topmost height crowned by a gigantic 
fox-like face which looked out blindly 
toward the shrouded depths of the 
jungle. Over the whole vista the music 
skirled, its piccolo-like tones repeating 
a single long melodic phrase over and 
over again; each phrase was tipped 
by a single shrill note, almost at the 
limit of audibility; and at each recur- 
rence of this note one of the puffballs 
burst like a star shell, scattering a 
haze of spores. The tiny blue motes 
filed the air, and unseen drums boomed 
frenetically. 

As he watched, he noted one of the 
blue globes which, a little apart from 
the others, seemed to be drifting his 
way. Almost immediately his fears 
were confirmed; the poisonous thing 
was gliding toward the opening of 
the cave with a motion almost pur- 
poseful, skimming low over the waters. 
All about it the waves of sound darted, 
and others of its ilk burst with in- 
creasing rapidity, but it reached the 
Cauldron unharmed. For a few sec- 
onds it bounced about against the 
edges of the rock, then dipped and 
floated in. 

The eyes of the Fox-God were upon 

him. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

/ 

The Riddle of Charybdis 

|N THE later, calmer years of his 

life, Clyde found it almost impos- 
sible to beiieve that his thoughts could 
have raced ahead coherently at the 
speed which they did while that puff- 
ball was blundering against the rim 
of the opening- There flashed into 
his mind a mental picture of a man 
he had once seen who had died of 
Dobrudjan fungus — a corpse-face, 
its mouth a clump of bluish threads, 
tendrils of blue crawling from his 
nostrils, his ears, even the tear-ducts 
of his eyes — and he knew, discount- 
ing superstition, that if the music 
should burst that ball at such close 
quarters and he should breathe the 
spores, the death he would undergo 
would be a thousand times worse than 
any the unknown Fox-God could mete 
out! Shooting the thing would be al- 
most surely fatal, for it would be im- 
possible to incinerate it all before it 
exploded. 

Almost simultaneously quick calcul- 
ations of the possible emptying period 
of the Cauldron flickered through his 
head. He never remembered what re- 
sults he got from those calculations — ■ 
indeed, he forgot at the time the 
poisonous inhabitants of the waters — 
but whatever the conclusion was in 
mathematics, its expression in action 
was definite and violent. 

He plunged into the Cauldron ; and 
a flash of blue light followed him down 
into its depths as the puffball ex- 
ploded. 

Somehow he was not frightened. 
Fear is an expression of uncertainty, 
and Clyde knew what it was he had 
to do. The slow-moving currents drew 
him downward, and he swam with 
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powerful strokes with its movement, 
keeping - his body against the lake side 
of the funnel. Gradually, as he had 
suspected, the wall changed from a 
sheer vertical position to a gradual 
outward slope; then he was swimming 
free in a universe of water with no 
wall anywhere near him. The waters 
were still. 

His lungs were bursting, and little 
flashes of feverish red swept before his 
eyes in the darkness. He had deduced 
the existence of this underground re- 
servoir, but if it should be entirely 
filled with water, with no air-space 
tinder its roof — 

His head broke into cold air, but 
the grateful breath of it he gulped 
down scorched his throat. Treading 
water, he surveyed his discovery. He 
was in a vast underground cave, lit 
fcluely from an invisible source. Its 
length he could not determine, but he 
guessed that it extended far out to 
the Dobrudja — an underground dupli- 
cate of the lake above. The waters 
here ended at a shoreline not far away, 
and suddenly remembering the poison- 
ous and rapacious creatures swimming 
beneath and around him, he struck out 
rapidly for the beach. 

He was not attacked. While he 
drew his exhausted body up onto the 
clayey sand, he wondered why he had 
not been set upon and torn to shreds 
long before this. The waters seemed 
empty of life. 

Farther down the beach a single 
gigantic stalagmite reached from the 
floor of the cave to its roof, a gigantic 
pillar of stone which seemed capable 
of supporting the weight of a planet. 
It was pierced in three places with 
the mouths of smaller caves or tun- 
nels, and from one of these openings 
a rope of woven vines suspended a 
frayed end to the sand. Clyde tried to 



orient himself. According to his fig- 
uring he was about a quarter of the 
way out beneath the lake from 
Charybdis Cauldron; in that case, the 
great pillar must be directly under the 
island of Scylla. 

This was an unpleasant conclusion, 
for it indicated that the mysterious 
musicians of the Fox God might have 
access to this cavern through the 
stalagmite’s tunnels, the mouths of 
which he could see from where he lay. 
If any puffballs should come blunder- 
ing down here he would be trapped ir- 
revocably. He tore a strip of cloth 
from his shirt and bound it across bis 
nose and mouth. It did not make a 
very efficient mask, but it would pro- 
bably filter out most of the large 
spores. He would have to shift it 
every so often so that the moisture 
from his breath would not make the 
cloth a spore-catcher rather than a 
protection. 

Thus inadequately armored against 
the unknown, he clambered to his feet, 
emptied the water out of his shoes, and 
walked cautiously toward the pillar. 
Perhaps one of those tunnels might 
lead him sidewards along the roof of 
the cavern to an escape somewhere 
on the edge of the lake. The one with 
the rope certainly communicated only 
with Scylla, but since all the openings 
were above his head, he would have 
to try that one first and hope for a 
branch tunnel. Gingerly he tested the 
interlaced vines. They held. Shrug- 
ging his shoulders, he started up, his 
wet hands slipping on tile slick sur- 
faces. 

As he got to the top he raised his 
head and looked into the surprised 
eyes of a native. 

pOR an instant the two were motion- 
less, looking with astonishment 
into each other’s faces ; then, before 
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Clyde could let go or slide back down 
the vine, the Venerian’s huge hand 
shot out and grasped his wrist. Clyde 
was by no means a lightweight, but 
the native lifted him into the tunnel’s 
narrow mouth like a baby. 

“How did you get in here, out- 
worlder?” he demanded in a barbaric 
version of the South Continent dialect. 
His amazement at Clyde’s presence in 
the cavern was obvious. Well, Clyde 
thought, they work the religious gag 
in all the stories — I’ll take my chances 
with it. 

“I am an emissary of the Fox God,” 
he said, imitating as best he could the 
native’s shuddersome verb-splattered 
use of the almost verbless Venerian 
tongue. “I was created by the music 
from the waters below, and invested 
with a message for Him Who Com- 
mands.’’ 

He was amazed at how well the age- 
old trick worked; the native released 
his wrist hastily and stared with con- 
fused fear at his masked face. Well, 
and why shouldn’t it work? If you 
lived all your life in the visible pre- 
sence of your God, you could be ex- 
pected to have a fixation on the sub- 
ject. 

“You come masked, like those 
against whom the Fox God has warned 



us,” said the Venerian cautiously. “Is 
this a sign?” 

“Do you question the forms which 
the God conjures up to serve him?” 
Clyde atked sternly. “I seem an out- 
worlder, yet you find me in the cavern 
which is sealed to all but the God’s 
elect.” He hoped fervently that this 
was the case; it certainly seemed log- 
ical epough. “The mask is indeed a 
sign and a symbol, representative of 
that which I must unveil to your 
leader alone.” 

“It is not similar to the mask-of- 
evil,” the native agreed enigmatically, 
"Whom would you see — our chief, 
or him whom the Fox God sent to 
precede you?” 

Clyde would much rather have 
spoken to the chief and steered clear of 
this local priest, but he knew that to 
insist upon such a course might arouse 
suspicion. “Take me to the god's em- 
issary,” he directed, and the native 
bowed his head respectfully and led 
the way back into the corridor. 

Clyde's geological reasoning was 
fully vindicated as they climbed 
through the spirally winding tunnel. 
After ten minutes of a steady claw- 
ing from slope to slope, the native led 
the way out into the midst of a small 
forest, and the throbbing and keening 
of the music assailed his ears as if 
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from all around him. He was stand- 
ing on a hillside on Scylla, and fires 
gleamed • through the trees from just 
below. A puffball whirled slowly over- 
head and then floated away, and Clyde 
withheld a sigh of relief by main force. 

The short trip to the house of the 
priest was an astonishing one. As they 
left the small patch of woods they 
came into a great clearing where ten 
fires, fed by briquettes of swamp-peat, 
burned in a circle; in the midst of this 
circle the musicians sat, swaying rapt- 
ly with closed eyes as they blew 
through their reeds and flutes or 
thumped their many drums. They 
were all old, he noticed, and there was 
no sign of the dancers he had expected. 
He had never heard such complex 
rhythms; each drummer had his own 
pattern which he wove in among the 
others like a melody. 1 It was pure 
rhythmic counterpoint, of a type not 
to be heard in the music of any other 
planet. Even the lapetians, whose 
entire lives are bespelied by music, 
whose politics and business are con- 
trolled by it, had nothing to equal it. 

Then they were out of the clearing 
and walking through comparative 
darkness down the side of the hill. Be- 
low the shoreline the lake glimmered, 
and a horde of dark figures ran back 
and forth or launched small skin boats 
onto its surface. As his eves became 
used to the renewed dimness, Clyde 
saw that they were casting nets; and 
his amazement was redoubled at the 
aspect of the waters themselves, which 
were broken by myriads of tiny black 
points. Water-reptiles, fascinated by 
the music! What a way of fishing! No 
wonder there had been none in the 
gulf below to attack him ! 

He wanted to get a closer look at 
this unique folk-custom, hut apparent- 
ly they were not bound for the beach. 



About halfway down the native turned 
aside and led the way toward a single 
large hut, from the winds of which 
yellow light gleamed through sheets 
of translucent fish-bladder. Clyde felt 
the tightening of his muscles which 
always went over his body as he 
approached a possibly dangerous situ- 
ation. No telling how impressionable 
his priest would be — he might see 
through the bluff at once. The tension 
was heightened as the two stopped be- 
fore the door of the hut, for at that 
moment the music stopped too, and 
the night seemed to hold its breath 
while the native gave three slow 
knocks. 

The door opened, and an upper-class 
Venerian in a tattered gray uniform 
stood silhouetted against the light. 
"Hello, a Terrestrial,” he said in cul- 
tured tones. “Come in, by all means. 
You are dismissed, S’lguthyl.” 

CHAPTER FIVE 

The Bounding: Crown 

“THIS beats me,” Clyde remarked in 
disgusted, mask-muffled tones. 
The letdown had made him a little 
angry. He looked in amazement about 
the interior of the hut. It was furnished 
simply but very comfortably; there 
was a well-cured fur carpet and a large 
bookcase filled with the long flat vol- 
umes of Venus, and several shabby 
but clean chairs and a table. Only the 
parchment windows and the guttering 
stone lamp gave any hint of the primi- 
tive world outside. 

"I managed to salvage quite a few 
of my personal possessions,” the Ven- 
e-rian said. "Sit down, won’t. you? My 
name, by the way, is Arab” 

Heywood gaped impolitely. “Not the 
pre-league governor of Aeor!” 
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“The very same. You thought I 
was dead, I suppose.” 

“I didn’t know — that is — every- 
body supposed so, after Manley took 
over the Province,” Clyde said. 

"Manley? Oh — he would take a 
Terrestrial name, 1 imagine,” Arai 
nodded. “Well, you probably know 
now from personal experience what 
happened to me. The Cauldron has 
been a favorite dumping ground for 
political undesirables for generations, 
and ‘Manley’ couldn’t be expected to 
show any originality. There are sev- 
eral others on the island.” 

“Any Earthmen?” 

“There used to be one, but finding 
it impossible to live in a mask all the 
time, he died a little over a month. 
You probably will too,” the Yenerian 
said cheerfully. 

“Pleasant prospect. Not if I can 
help it. I mean to vamoose very 
shortly, if I have to grow wings to do 
it. Didn’t any of you ever try to 
get off this island?” 

“No. Oh, we could, I suppose- The 
spores are quite harmless to us, and 
the islanders have boats. But it’s a 
long and almost impossible trip over 
the mountains, and Atian-Kar is still 
three hundred miles away after you 
get over; and to reach Lusknii, al- 
though it looks easier on the map be- 
cause of the river, means about four 
thousand, miles of Dobrudjan jungle. 
It's easier to slay here and be high 
priest — the food is good and the life, 
on the whole, healthful and uncom- 
plicated.” 

Clyde looked at him sharply. There 
was something in the Venerian’s tone 
that was distinctly flat. Years of the 
System’s most antisocial business had 
taught Clyde to estimate voice values 
very carefully. 



“Somehow,” he said, choosing his 
words carefully, “I don't think you 
actually enjoy it here. You were a 
pretty good governor according to re- 
port, and I’ve yet to see a Yenerian 
who was robbed of anything who 
didn’t resent the robbery very 
strongly.” 

Arabs small eyes glittered bleakly 
in his marble-white, wide fare. “It 
is a matter which Earthmen are not 
usually prone to discuss,” he returned, 
his voice bitter. “Yes, I’d go back 
if I had the chance, but it’s useless to 
think about it. There would always 
be the League of Nations — I’d be 
spotted by your Terrestrial police, de- 
livered to ‘Manley,’ and dumped off 
into the Cauldron again, I suppose 
under the Spaceways Act things are a 
little better now, but even so the 
League certainly won’t look benignly 
upon my turning up and asking to 
have my province back.” 

Clyde permitted himself a smile be- 
fore playing his trump. “Well, your 
friend Manley — ” 

An explosion from somewhere out- 
side drowned the rest of his remark in 
an ocean of thunder. 

Q^O YOU see,” Clyde explained to 
the Centrale governor, “it all de- 
pended, really, on the strip of cloth I 
tore from my shirt.” 

“No,” the official admitted, “I don’t 
see. All I can see is that you fell for 
a get-ricli-quick scheme, broke the 
law, and came back with a dead Out- 
lands criminal and a ghost governor 
under your arm.” 

Clyde grinned. “Arai didn’t think 
much of Earthmen, and he thought it 
likely that Manley would send a party 
out after him to make sure he was 
(Continued on page 129) 
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The Demon With Four Toes 
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|”1 Baranik asked as he put a 
'®”““ head on my cup of Pluto 
ale. I stared at the swirling images, 
twisting' in tortuous shapes, and 
thought of Damroscli’s body, a frozen 
corpse in the lonely . void, six light 
years from the nearest star. 

Oh, yes, we who sir ip in space and 
lose our lives so that soft-bellied colon- 



ists may follow, we have seen corpses 
before. There hate been the wrecks of 
giant liners whose twisted girders 
blotted out the starlight. There have 
been the frozen corpses wandering 
around exploded spaceships. 

But a body, six light years from the 
nearest star and no spaceship in sight! 
Such things do not happen. Such 
things undermine whatever confi- 



They expected recognition, a sign of interest or fright or 
confusion. There was nothing! The Oranians walked by , , . 
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dence we feel in contemplating the im- 
mensity of the universe. 

"How did it get there?” he repeated 

his question. 

I thought of Damrosch in that great 
emptiness. "From a rocket,” I said. 

Baranik laughed, “Then where is 
the Trebla? What happened to Mackall 
and Carroll?” 

I shrugged my shoulders and care- 
fully opened the small notebook we 
had found clutched in Damrosch’s fin- 
gers. Without a word I pushed it 
across the table to Baranik. There 
were only two pages, written in that 
careful, precise script, so familiar to us 
who knew Damrosch’s handwriting. 
When he finished reading them, he 
glanced at me, still perplexed. 

“I don’t get it,” he said bewildered- 
ly. ‘‘This seems to be a confused ver- 
sion of an old, outworn, ridiculous 
conception of the universe. What is all 
this talk in which he compares himself 
with an insignificant worm? Who is 
this Jay one Chravi? Above all, what 
and where in the name of heaven is 
Oran ?” 

I rustled the papers in my hand. 
"There were only three men in the 
Trebla, you will remember. It was 
Mackall who first perfected the Bar- 
rier Screen defenses against meteors 
and made an interstellar voyage pos- 
sible. He chose a small sun twelve light 
years away. From the manuscript I 
gather that they reached that sun and 
found, among the planets encircling it, 
one which seemed to be habitable. 

"This was the planet Oran.” 

^LOWLY the Trebla hovered over 
the strange planet, watching for 
traces of life that might be seen 
through the heavy atmosphere. Only 



a scant dozen light years from Earth, 
it was the first extra-solar planetary 
system ever to be reached by the space- 
men of 1987. Three other expedition#, 
sent out simultaneously to other stars, 
had ended disastrously when mechan- 
ical imperfections caused failure in the 
recently devised Barrier Screen. 

Great white mists encircled the 
planet, breaking here and there to 
show broad expanses of green, culti- 
vated fields. 

"Obviously civilized,” Mackall said, 

"Down?” Carroll asked. 

"Yes. Slowly. We can’t afford to 
frighten the inhabitants.” 

The steady whispering of the motors 
turned to a whine as propelling force 
turned repellant to meet the planet’s 
gravity. Mackall listened intentl}'. 
There was no falter in the steady 
whine. He turned to Damrosch with a 
smile. * 

“You've done well,” he said, "Two 
years at six times the speed of light, 
and there’s still enough power left for 
six more years of travel. Apparently 
the difficulties of interstellar voyages 
have been finally conquered by your 
breakdown neutronic motors.” 

Damrosch waved aside the compli- 
ment. At that moment the ship pierced 
the layers of white mist and nosed 
into a shallow glide within the planet’s 
atmosphere. 

Long threads of gleaming roads 
stretched between silver dots of cities, 
spotted on green plains. Grey smoke- 
less industrial centers raised gleaming 
spires to the sun. Between the higSi- 
strung roads and the production area* 
were the homes, simple, clean and com- 
fortable, of the people of the Second 
Planet. 
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Crimson rocket-like planes flew 
smoothly and without effort through 
the limits of the atmosphere. 

“Down,” Mackall said. 

Again the low whine and the careful 
work of balancing descent, speed and 
gravity before settling down upon the 
land. 

Their eyes were upon the breaking 
mists, A growing dot within the cen- 
ter caught their glance. Carroll recog- 
nized the danger instantly. 

“Rocket straight ahead,” he said 
sharply, twisting the levers till the en- 
gines screeched in answer to the strain 
placed upon them. A single crimson 
rocket, no larger than the automobiles 
of Earth, flew towards them. It did not 
slacken speed. 

“Port! Port!” Mackall shouted. 
“Pie’ll ram us !” 

Drops of sweat ran down Carroll’s 
forehead as he strained at the controls. 
It w as no easy thing to force a many- 
thousand-touned metal monster into 
a sharp turn. The plates groaned and 
squealed with each added burst of the 
rockets. There was another low hum- 
ming noise, the danger signal. Carroll’s 
heart sank as he heard the distant rum- 
ble of a motor bursting. At the same 
moment the crimson rocket sped into 
the space they had just left. It shot 



past them, a scant few feet away, and 
in that flash of a second Damrosch saw 
the word on the crimson rocket : 
“Oran.” 

“Fool!” Mackall gasped, “he must 
have been blind! Couldn’t he see us?’* 

A shudder ran through their ship. A 
series of coughs told them the motors 
had followed one another into obli- 
vion. The ship swooped suddenly to 
the right. In a wider circular motion it 
plummeted down slowly to the planet, 
like a broken feather. 

Sky, mists, rockets and roads turned 
below them as they plunged downward 
to crash into the planet. 

Waves of fire pierced his body and 
burned each individual cell. A thou- 
sand pinpoints of anguish flowed 
through Damrosch as he weakly- 
opened his eyes and looked about. A 
glance was enough to tell him what 
had happened. The ship had struck 
broadside-on, and the shock had been 
absorbed evenly throughout its great 
bulk. Instead of the vast mangled duro- 
steel skeleton that he had expected to 
see, there was nothing worse than a 
few minor breaks and a series of burnt- 
out motors to repair. 

Carroll was busily engrossed in 
checking the extent of the . damages. 
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Mackall, bandage around a scarred 
forehead, advanced towards him. 

"Nasty shock you had,” he said 
cheerfully. 

"The ship?” Damrosch asked. 

"Carroll’s checking now. Lucky we 
didn’t land on the city, or there’d be 
hell to pay. We’re on a level field, ap- 
parently an airport of sorts from the 
number of rockets at the other end, 
So far the Oranians haven’t come to 
investigate us.” 

"Oranians ?” 

"Have to give them some sort of 
name, Oran was the name of the ship 
that almost ended us — so — Oranians.” 

"Oran !” said Damrosch, struck by 
the memory. "English letters — how is 
that possible?” 

Mackall shrugged. “You tell me,” 
he said. “We all saw it.” 

Damrosch got up, ruefully shaking 
his head as he felt a breath of wind. 
It was not striking him squarely, but 
he felt a continual ebbing and flowing 
of air around him. 

"Draft,” he said. "There must be a 
leak somewhere.’’ 

Carroll overheard, " No leaks,” he 
called out. “There isn't a single crack 
in the hull.” 

Mackall frowned. “I can’t figure it 
out,” he said. “It’s been with us since 
we came down — yet there’s no leak.” 

Damrosch watched a small cloud of 
dust eddy within the control room. He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

IN THE morning, when the three had 
rested and part of the damage 
to the Trebla was. repaired, the three 
walked to the airlock. They carefully 
checked the atmosphere and unlocked 
the great door. As they walked 
through, t sudden gust beat against 



them, only to stop quickly when they 
were a few feet away from the ship. 

They were standing on a broad field. 
Towards one end of the field they 
could see groups of rockets rise and 
fall in echelon. Directly behind them 
the stretch of green trees was cut by 
roads, evidently leading to the shin- 
ing village or city on the small hill- 
top. 

A short distance away was a single 
road, upon which walked a few beings. 
They were tall, thin and from the dis- 
tance seemed very like men. 

Two of those who walked turned off 
the road and began strolling across the 
field towards them. 

"Reception committee,” Mackall 
whispered as he sighted them. "Evi- 
dently they’re an easy-going lot, not 
too much in a hurry to welcome us. 
You can imagine the sensation a space- 
ship would make, landing on La- 
Guardia Field.” 

As they neared, they could distin- 
guish more characteristics of the Oran- 
ians. Both were young; a boy and a 
girl. Both looked like caricatures of 
human beings. Bald heads, utterly 
hairless, stood like apples upon stick- 
like bodies. A visor-like, affair hung 
over each forehead, guarding big’, bul- 
bous eyes. Thin-bodied, they ambled 
along with sinewy movements on ab- 
surdly long legs. 

"Screwy looking things,* Carroll 
muttered. 

“Make no gesture to frighten them,” 
Mackall said. They stood still, waiting. 

The two approaching Oranians were 
having an animated, excited conversa- 
tion. Their high-pitched voices rang 
out clearly. Their skins were clear and 
unwrinkled, but for the brows, and 
there was something about their care- 
less walk that suggested childhood. 
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Macka.ll stood well in front of Car- 
roll and Damrosch, extending his hand 
to show it empty of weapons. Carroll 
held his ionizer tightly. They expected 
recognition, a sign of interest or fright 
or confusion. There was nothing! 

The Oranians walked by, brushed 
past Mackall as if he were not there, 
and calmly strolled on. 

Amazed, Mackall stared at the two 
figures as they turned down a small 
road leading to the nearby city. 

“They didn’t see us,” Damrosch said 
flatly. 

"Of course they saw us,” Mackall 
snapped. “It must be some sort of cus- 
tom here to ignore stangers. Let’s fol- 
low them to the city.” 

The highway to the city was also a 
leading place of four-or-fn e-passengcr 
planes that rose and settled with re- 
markable precision. As soon as one had 
risen, another immediately descended 
in its place. As soon as the passengers 
emerged and walked to the nearest 
sidewalk, the plane rose, driverless, 
and made its way to the city. 

They strolled among the Oranians 
and were completely ignored. No an- 
swer ever came to their questions. 
Mackall dared not lay hands on them 
for fear it might be construed as a 
breach of etiquette. Often they had to 
step aside to make way for some group 
that passed by, chatting with great 
animation. 

“Did you watch their eyes?” Car- 
roll said. “They don't see us. One of 
them smiled at someone walking in 
back of us!” 

“Nonsence!” Damrosch said. “Are 
you suggesting we're invisible to 
them ?” 

“Well, wdiy not?” Mackall asked. 

“An object becomes invisible,” Dam- 
roach said, “only when light travels 



around or through it. Obviously it is 
not traveling around us, for us can see 
quite clearly. The invisible man is, 
ipso facto, blind. We can see, therefore 
we are visible.” 

"But still no one has seen us,” Car- 
roll insisted. He laughed nervously. 
“Maybe were dead?” 

Mackall laughed. “Well, there’s one 
way of finding that out. I’ll stand here 
until somebody walks by. If he walks 
through me we’re ghosts. If he falls 
without knowing what struck him, 
we’re invisible.” 

“Don’t try it,” Damrosch said quick- 
ly, sensing a queer prickle of danger 
along his spine. 

It w 7 as too late. A tail Oranian, his 
entire head a mass of wrinkles, his eyes 
like translucent billiard balls imbedded 
in a skull, walked hurriedly forward. 
Mackall stood squarely in his path and 
braced himself for the collision. 

They clashed, breast to breast, but 
the Oranian never wavered in his 
stride. A weight of several hundred 
pounds smashed against Mackall’s 
chest. The back of a swinging hand, 
with the pow~er of a plunging fist, 
slapped against his bowels and pushed 
him aside. The Oranian’s knee cracked 
against his thigh and he felt himself 
sprawling into the grass of the well- 
kept lawns that hugged the sidewalks. 

Carroll ran to help him to his feet. 

He shook his head groggily. 

“He didn’t even pause!” Mackall 
said. 

“Give me an empty food container,” 
Damrosch said abruptly. Carroll 
glanced at him inquiringly and then 
strapped the container that hung 
around his waist, emptied it, and 
passed it on to Damrosch. 

“Made of durosteel,” he said, turning 
it in his hand. “Fifteen times the or- 
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dinary tensile strength of steel.” He 
tossed it upon the sidewalk and they 
waited. A few moments later an Oran- 
tan stepped upon it and the thin spind- 
ly foot crushed the hard steel as if it 
were made of the softest rubber. When 
the Oranian had passed on, Mackall 
dashed to the sidewalk and brought 
back the container. 

It bore the clear outline of a four- 
toed foot. 

CHAPTER TWO 
The Earth Relics 

^ARROLL stared at it dumbly, Mae- 
kall tried to push both ends to bend 
against the middle, but could not alter 
its shape in any way. 

"We face the grav est danger here,” 
Mackall said carefully, "Every single 
object here in motion is like an express 
train. A falling twig could crush us 
like eggshells. You, Datnrosch,” he 
said, turning suddenly, “you have your 
own ideas about the nature of the uni- 
verse, haven’t you? Well, what do you 
make of this?” 

Damrosch did not reply. 

"Gravity appears to be entire!}' nor- 
mal to us,” Carroll said. "Even the air 
we breathe is quite the same as on 
Earth— and yet. . . 

"Is it?” Damrosch asked. 
"Certainly,” Mackall said, breathing 
it deeply. “It may have a qualitative 
difference, measureable only by in- 
struments, but it is normal to us — we 
breathe it and liv e.” 

"There's been a stiff breeze blowing 
all this time,” Damrosch said, holding 
with one hand the flapping bandages 
around his shoulder. 

"Yes, there has.” 



"Then look at the Oranian couple 
standing there.” 

A boy and girl Oranian, indistin- 
guishable but for the softer features of 
the girl, were standing to one side talk- 
ing and laughing. The girl crumpled 
a piece of paper she held in her hand 
and tossed it away. It floated to the 
ground. Not the slightest breeze dis- 
turbed its fall. 

There was no breeze or wind on 
Oran. 

They walked back to the ship. 

The evening was spent in tedious 
repairs. In the morning they decided to 
go to the city in the distance. Perhaps 
there they would find tome answer 
to the mystery of Oran. 

Carefully and slowly they walked. 
They did not dare walk upon any of 
the busier streets, satisfying them- 
selves with the outskirts of the city. 

Laughing voices filled the air. They 
felt like disembodied spirits, privileged 
to walk in freedom without notice, but 
nevertheless hampered by physical 
laws. Many times they stopped in front 
of what must have been an administra- 
tion building or school, but since the 
doors were closed they could not enter. 

On the outskirts of the city, not far 
from the field itself, they found a build- 
ing whose door was open. Inside was a 
vast auditorium in the center of which 
stood a great statue of an Oranian man 
and woman. Both held their hands up- 
yard as if reaching for a high, unattain- 
able goal. In the base of the statue 
were hundreds of smaller figures. At 
its foot the Oranian® were shown in 
caves and savage combat. Towards the 
top the small sculptured scenes showed 
the advance of science and learning. 

They walked through the building, 
noting only the scientific achievements 
■which, strangely enough, were eerefy 
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stressed, The emphasis appeared to be 
upon art and culture rather than the 
search for more knowledge. They were 
a contented people and, therefore, 
stagnating. 

Damrosch stopped in his tracks. 

A small room led off from the main 
hall and over its doorway hung a sign 
with the simple English words, 
"RELICS OF OLD EARTH.” Un- 
derneath it in vaguely familiar charac- 
ters were a group of Oranian words, 
which mu3t have been the translation 
of the startling sign. 

MackalFs mouth dropped open as he 
saw the words. Hurriedly the three 
walked into the room. There were no 
more than a scant two dozen objects 
carefully placed under glass, with long 
pages of Oranian words describing 
them. Upon the wall was an old, brok- 
en frieze from a classical building. 
Across it ran the words : 

GAINS BURG COUNTY HOUSE 

"Impossible!” Mackall gasped. 
“That building is still standing! I saw 
it myself a few years ago !” 

In one compartment lay a group of 
assorted knives, forks and spoons of 
the twentieth century. They were tar- 
nished and worn as if with the passage 
of many centuries. Here and there 
were other things of Terrestrial life 
that might have been uncovered in ex- 
cavation — part of a lamp post, a half- 
wrecked gas range, the rotted wheel of 
an automobile, the keyboard of a type- 
writer, a rusted revolver and the first 
model of an old ray gun. 

"These things — •” Mackall said. “We 
left in nineteen eighty-seven. The 
journey took us two years. But look at 
this tattered newspaper — dated twenty 
sixteen !” 

It was worn yellow, crinkled and 11- 
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legible around the edges. The gaudy 
headline told of a political shake-up in 
a Martian Cabinet. 

Mackall said slowly, “We’ve trav- 
eled in time — this is the Earth’s 
future !” 

"The Earth is the third planet from 
the sun,” Damrosch said drily. "This 
is the second. And, the continental 
outlines of this planet bear no resem- 
blance to those of Earth.” 

"Geological changes,” Mackall said, 
then shook his head. 

"But we’ve traveled in time, cer- 
tainly, That's why we can’t affect any- 
thing around us here. We can see, hear, 
touch, feel the future — but we can’t 
change it.” 

"But,” Damrosch said soberly, "the 
Oranians certainly affect us. Y'ou 
ought to realize that, Mackall, If the 
future is unchangeable, the past should 
be, too.” 

"Sophistry," Mackall snorted. He 
turned aside and examined the Oran- 
ian inscriptions under each Terrestrial 
object. "If this is Earth — ” 

“We can find out,” Damrosch said. 
“We can search the skies for Earth. 
If it is not where we expect it, then 
this is the Earth of a future time, and 
the Oranians are our descendants of 
several thousand j’ears.” 

Mackall shrugged. He turned brisk- 
ly. “Back to the ship.” 

"APPARENTLY," Mackall said, 
when they were back once more 
in the ship, "traveling faster than light 
involves dislocation in space-time. If 
I’m right, we have the explanation of 
the odd power-thrust relationships we 
found in using the overdrive. Maybe 
we can check it with the telescope.” 
He spun the d»l and the silver 
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plate there flashed a brilliant kaleido- 
scope of stars as he sought the starting 
point of their journey. “'The distance 
between Earth’s present position and 
its position when we left should give 
ns the time element we're looking 
for.” 

The plate slowed and the stars 
seemed to move slowly and then be- 
came stationary. But instead of resting 
upon the black emptiness of space with 
stars as a background, the view showed 
a brilliant star in the center. 

“It shouldn’t be there,” Mackall mut- 
tered doubtfully, “but I'll make a 
spectroscopic examination.” He placed 
prismatic slides over the screen, each 
a film sensitized to react only to cer- 
tain lines in the spectrum. When he 
was finished he noted down the points 
for each element shown in the spec- 
trum and took them to the files. 

He ruffled through the files, rattling 
off the numbers as lie checked one 
against the other. Soon he was flipping 
the cards more slowly as he came to 
the stars that bore similar spectrum 
markings. At last he stopped. He 
stared at the card in his hand for a 
moment, silently, and then withdrew 
it and passed it on to Carroll. 

“What is it?” Damrosch asked. 

“Our own sun,” Mackall said, should- 
ers sagging. “Obviously this is not 
Earth and we have not traveled in 
time.” 

“Then what is there to be confused 
about?” Carroll asked cheerfully. 
“We’re simply on another planet and 
ive can get back to Earth whenever we 
choose.” 

“Yes,” Damrosch said, "there’s no 
danger, except that we still don't un- 
derstand anything! How can we ex- 
plain the fact that these people’s lan- 
guage is a derivative of English? It is 



what we might expect our descendant* 
to speak. What about the things in the 
museum? Where did the frieze come 
from? What about the newspapers that 
have not yet been published? Who 
are these people— and exactly where 
are we?” 

Mackall spoke hesitantly, “I think I 
have it now.” 

“Another theory?” Damrosch asked. 

“In a way, yes. It’s the Oranians 
who’ve traveled in time — not we! Let 
us assume they're far advanced and 
have long ago mastered the secret of 
'time-travel. During one of their trips 
into the future they came to the Earth 
of many centuries from now and 
brought back the relics of that period. 
Can you see any flaws in that?” 

“Why were there no time-machines 
in the museum?” Damrosch asked. 

“What about the similarity in the 
languages?” Carroll demanded. 

Mackall weighed the two questions 
before answering. “Space-time travel 
to the Earth’s future may have been 
so common that our language itself 
was adopted by the Oranians and then 
changed slightly through the passage 
of time. As for the machines them- 
selves, it may be simply that we don’t 
recognize them. Perhaps the small 
rockets w £ saw are also time-ma- 
chines.” 

“A neat theory,” Damrosch said, 
“but there are too many holes in it. 
What, for example, explains the im- 
mobility of everything here as far as 
we are concerned? Why the wind 
around us? Why are the inhabitants 
blind and deaf to us? Why can’t we 
touch, move or change anything?” 

“I don’t understand,” Mackall said, 
confused. “There’s something here 
which is so contrary to all our accepted 
physical laws that it defies understand- 
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ing. I move that we go back to the 
museum in the morning and decipher 
the language. It shouldn’t be hard, 
since it’s in the Roman alphabet, and 
we’re already noticed words which are 
familiar to us.” 

DEAD1NG the inscriptions and un- 
derstanding the constant babble 
of conversation around them had been 
easier than they had expected. Once 
the rudiments had been grasped, the 
entire language proved to be nothing 
but an elliptic form of English, ex- 
tremely abbreviated and terse. Soon 
they began to understand without any 
difficulty the comments of the Oran- 
ians as they wandered through the 
museum rooms. 

One by one Mackall's half-hearted 
theories crumbled. Nowhere in any 
record was there the mention of a time 
machine. “It must be some sort of state 
secret,” he muttered doggedly to him- 
self as he studied and re-studied the 
scientific accounts that glowed on the 
walls of the museum. 

Damrosch studied the history of the 
planet and its people, but each trail 
led to a blank Mall. “Everything is 
clear, concise and in order,” he said, 
exasperated, “but as soon as the re- 
cords go back four thousand years they 
stop abruptly. There isn’t a single 
theory, legend or even question about 
the origin of the Oranians themselves. 
I can’t understand it. It seems as if 
they deliberately tried to forget what- 
ever went on before.” 

“What about the room with the 
Earth relics in it?” Mackall asked. 
“Got anything about that?” 

Damrosch shook his head ruefully. 
"Aside from simple labels describing 
the objects, there isn’t a word about 
♦hem. I’ve spent hours listening to the 



Orinians. As soon as they approach 
the Earth relics they clam up. Only 
once did I hear one of them speak 
about them.” 

“What did’ he say?” Mackall and 
Carroll asked eagerly, 

“He said, ‘How horrible.’ Then he 
left the room.” 

The mystery weighed upon them. 
“Something disastrous must have hap- 
pened in their contact with Earth’s 
future,” Mackall said. “The conse- 
quences must have been so horrible 
that they destroyed the time-machines 
and left no trace of them.” 

Carroll laughed. “A good try,” he 
said, “but still not enough. I’m afraid 
I have another fact which will shock 
you.” 

“Well,” Mackall said, slightly irritat- 
ed, “what is it?” 

“If you’11 glance at the older skele- 
tons, dating back three and four thou- 
sand years ago, you’ll find smaller 
skulls, shorter fingers and, rvhat is 
most important of all, five toes, not 
four.” 

“Are you intimating they’re Earth- 
men?” Mackall asked, amazed. 

“Yes,” Carroll said. “The similar- 
ities of skeletal construction are too 
great to permit any other conclusion.” 

Mackall wearily shook his head, "I 
give up,” he said. “It’s too much for 
me. Let’s go back to the ship before it 
gets dark.” 

CHAPTER THREE 



The Nearest Star 

^/HERE were they? Who were the 
Oranians? Why tvere they so im- 
palpable in comparison to the people 
and matter on the planet? 

There were fruits, flowers, wealth 
aplenty on Oran, but nothing could be 
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touched or moved. Their hands, touch- 
ing the gentlest flower that shook to 
an invisible breath of wind, could not 
move it an iota. Through it all persist- 
ed the never-ending wind that blew 
and blew' with never-diminishing in- 
tensity about them. 

The sun had set, and a small group 
of trees upon a hill-top hid the Trebla. 
There was no moon in the sky. As they 
turned the hilltop, Carroll stopped sud- 
denly and his mouth fell open. 

He lifted his hand and pointed to a 
small figure walking in the direction 
of the spaceship. For a moment neither 
Mackall nor Damrosch realised its 
significance. Then the truth exploded 
within them like a shattering nova. 

“He’ll walk through the ship !” Mac- 
kail shouted. 

Carroll broke away from, them, tore 
down the hill after the Oranian. 

“Stop it !” Damrosch shouted after 
him. “The idiot, he’ll kill himself. 
Come on !” 

Mackall and Damrosch ran down the 
hill, calling desperately. Carroll gained 
ground; soon the thin strolling figure 
of the Oranian was only a few feet 
away. He lunged forward, every atom 
of strength behind the plunge, and 
grasped the man’s legs. Scarcely had 
his arms come together when the walk- 
ing movement of the Oranian kicked 
him away. Carroll sprawled on the 
sand, a gash down his cheek. He stood 
up again, ran after the moving figure 
and seized him by the waist. As if lie 
were nothing but a light fluff of cotton, 
the Oranian walked on, Carroll desper- 
ately clinging to him. A slight move- 
ment of the Oranian's hand thrust him 
aside and Carroll was flung to the 
ground, blood streaming from, his face 
and chest. The Oranian walked on, his 



course unchanged, towards the space- 
ship. 

Mackall reached Carroll's bleeding 
figure and quickly bent down, tearing 
a strip of his coat to act as a tourni- 
quet. 

“Couldn't make — it,’’ Carroll gasped, 
choking. “Must stop — the ship—!” 

The flow of blood could not be 
stopped. Carroll seized Mackall’s hand, 
held on* tight, and turned to watch the 
frail figure walking causually towards 
the ship. Each step brought them near- 
er to death. Damrosch came up to them 
and knelt beside Carroll. He also 
turned and watched the Oranian. 

The frail figure, timid citizen of this 
strange world, stopped and breathed 
deeply, visibly enjoying the peace and 
comfort of a quiet evening. He glanced 
at the spires of the city in the distance, 
the level expanse of the field and 
through the ship, invisible to him. 
Drawing the folds of his cloak around 
him, he moved on. 

The three watched. 

A moment later the Oranian walked 
into the ship Mackall closed his eyes 
momentarily. 

They heard the angry crash of metal 
and the lurching of a million tons as 
thej r gave way to an irresistible force. 

■ Unbelieving, they saw the gigantic 
form of the Trebla shake and quiver, 
booming like a thousand mad savages 
beating on world-size drums. Duro- 
steel girders, three feet wide, snapped 
like matchsticks in the little man’s 
path. 

When he had passed through, only 
the wreckage of the Trebla remained 
behind. A great white cleavage, sav- 
agely and irrevocably cut through its 
center, marked the course of the little 
Oranian. 
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pTEY carried Carroll to what was 
left of the Trebla and hurriedly 
searched through the wreckage for 
medicine and bandages. Most of the 
supplies were hopelessly ruined. Here 
and there were intact cans of dehy- 
drated food. By a miracle a huge tank 
of water stood untouched. Shop equip- 
ment, radio, all the materials for the 
sciences which might have helped 
them, were smashed. 

They came back to Carroll and gave 
what solace they could. Before the sun 
rose on another day, he died quietly. 

There could be no burial on a planet 
whose very dust was immovable. From 
the ruined Trebla they managed to sal- 
vage enough material for a rude, earth- 
ly mound. They covered his body and 
left him there. 



Mackall and Darnrosch stared at 

each other. 

"Food?” Mackall asked simply. 
"Enough for two years,” Darnrosch 
ans-wered, “but only enough water for 
three months, possibly four.” 

Mackall looked up at the clouds, “it 
just occurred to me,” he said bitterly, 
“that if it rains on this planet those 
drops of water will shoot through our 
bodies like bullets.” 

After a moment, “I have an idea,” 
Darnrosch said. 

Mackall shook his head. “If it's an- 
other theory about the nature of this 
death-planet, forget it. I’m no longer 
interested. After Carroll, you or I. It’s 
only a matter of time.” 

"There is still hope.” 

“Hope? What possible hope could 
there be?” 

“Look at all the rockets flying 
through the atmosphere,” Darnrosch 
said. “Wouldn't such an advanced 

people aooner or later discover the pos- 



sibilities of interplanetary and inter- 
stellar travel? Their rockets are al- 
ready able to enter the stratosphere. 
All they need is more power and a Bar- 
rier Screen and they’ll have space- 
ships.” 

Mackall nodded. “We can’t move a 
fleck of dust, and you expect to take a 
rocket and turn it into a spaceship?” 

“No,” Darnrosch said. “Sooner or 
later the Oranians themselves will 
make the discoveries. It might be pos- 
sible to enter the ship in the hope that 
sooner or later it will come to Earth 
or some other planet which will be 
real and actual to us.” 

Mackall shook his head again. “A 
journey to the nearest star will take a 
year. We have water for three 
months.” 

“Nevertheless,” Darnrosch said, “the 
search for such a ship will give us 
something to do before the end comes. 
It is a chance in a million.” 

The days went quietly by. They wan- 
dered from city to city, studying every 
rocket port. They scanned the movie- 
newspapers that shone in the night in 
Oranian homes and read the scientific 
journals whose pages happened to be 
open in the public libraries. 

As the days became a week and one 
week followed another, Darnrosch be- 
gan to piece together the answer to the 
mystery. He hesitated before saying 
anything about his theory to Mackall, 
for it was understood between them 
that their disastrous predicament 
would never be discussed. 

It was while he was reading the 
evening moviecast, watching the 
screen through the window of an Oran- 
ian home, that his heart leaped wildly. 
Clear and distinct were the w'ords that 
shone before him: “Jayone Chravi to 
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attempt non-stop interstellar flight to 
nearest star.” 

“Mackall ! Mackall!” he shouted 
wildly, and his friend came running 
anxiously to him. 

“What is it?” 

“A flight!” he said excitedly, his 
voice quivering, hands trembling, “a 
flight ! Someone is going to try to reach 
the nearest star !” 

“Yes— but— ” 

“The nearest star to Oran — is our 
Sun, with all its planets and Earth !” 

CHAPTER FOUR 



The Worm 



IN A small field, not many miles from 
the sandy stretch where the ruins of 
the Trebla lay, they found Jayone 
Chravi and his rocket. It lacked many 
©f the Trebla's features, but it had sev- 
eral others which neither Mackall nor 
Damrosch could understand. 



“We leave tonight,” they heard 
Chravi say in clipped Oranian words to 
a group of men and women around 
him. “For four thousand years inter- 
stellar flight has been forbidden, I 
think it time to break with useless 
traditions and fears. Our non-stop 
flight to another star will break those 
shackles of superstition from us.” 

“Tonight!” Damrosch whispered to 
Mackall. “Our water! We must bring 
it here and board ship !” 



Hurriedly they left the field and re- 
turned to the Trebla. Another Oran- 
ian had walked through the the wreck- 
age, but the water tank and food sup- 
plies were still untouched. Unable to 
carry what was needed, they impro- 
vised a small sled from the materials 



of the Trebla, and dragged the food 
and water eleven miles to the field. 

It was late afternoon when they ar- 
rived. With a sinking heart Damrosch. 
saw the closed door of the rocket. 
Locked or not, it was closed forever 
to them unless some Oranian opened 
it. 

For three hours they waited. The 
sun sank and still the door was closed. 
Desperation seized Damrosch. He real- 
ized that if that door did not open, 
their last hope was ended. It might be 
years before another rocket sailed from 
Oran to the solar system. By that time 
there would be nothing left of them. 

Towards night, Jaycme Chravi came 
from the small hangar and walked 
rapidly towards the rocket. Damrosch’* 
agony knew no bounds. If Chravi 
simply opened the door and walked in, 
shutting the door behind him, they 
would be ended. There would be no 
appeal from their sentence if that rock- 
et left for Earth without them. 

Chravi quickly walked up the steps, 
opened the door, stepped in, and left 
the door open ! With a cry of joy 
Damrosch dashed up the few steps and 
into the rocket. Inside, he quickly 
found what seemed to be a deserted 
corner in one of the rooms. H« 
stripped himself of the food and water 
tanks, left them there and ran back. 

Mackall called up to him as he ap- 
peared in the doorway, “Stay there ! 
I’ll pass the tanks up to you.” 

He hesitated for a moment and then 
nodded. Mackall bent down, seized the 
largest tank, and pushed it up the in- 
cline to him. Damrosch grasped it, 
rolled it aside and waited for the other. 
When they came to the smaller bun- 
dles, Mackall threw them up with sys- 
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tematie precision, Damrosch hurriedly 
took them away from the airlock. 

He walked back to the airlock, w ait- 
ing for Mackall to enter. 

'‘Come on up,’’ he called. "There’s 
little time. The ship will leave soon.” 

“No,” Mackall said. 

Damrosch did not understand him. 
A pang of fear moved through him 
when he saw Mackall shake his head. 

“Come on up,” he repeated, louder, 
"The ship will leave soon. You can’t 
stay here.” 

“I'm staying,” Mackall said clearly. 

“Mackall!” Damrosch cried out, 
“Have you lost your mind?” 

Mackall straightened his shoulders. 
“There is water enough for six months 
for two men. The journey will take 
more than a year. One of us can reach 
Earth alive only if the other stays be- 
hind,” 

There was a silence. Damrosch sag- 
ged and a feeling of shame overtook 
him as he realized the truth of what 
Mackall said. 

“We’ll ration ourselves,” he said 
weakly. 

Mackall smiled and Damrosch could 
not go on. 

“Goodbve,” Mackall said. 

* « 

Jayone Cbravi stepped between 
Damrosch and the airlock. He called 
out to a group of men within the 
small hangar nearby. Five Oranians, 
the crew of the first interstellar flight 
in four thousand years, walked rapidly 
up the gangplank. 

When the last of them had passed 
and the swinging door was slowly 
closing, Damrosch saw for the last 
time the smiling face of Mackall. He 
lifted his hand in a gesture of salute, 
and then the door clanged shut forever 
e® Oran. 
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The Manuscript Found in Damrosch’* 
Hands 

"yUE SCRATCH the surface of knowl- 
edge and think we know the truth. 
How blind are our eyes, how deaf our 
ears and how dull our sense of touch! 
How faltering and w eak are the steps 
by which we seek the truth ! 

For three weeks Mackall, Carroll 
and I wrestled with the secret of Oran 
and failed to master it. Carroll died 
needlessly, for nothing that he could do 
would ever have changed a hair on 
that Oranian’s head as he walked 
through the Trebla. Mackall died when 
he might as well have lived another 
month in the company of a friend, for 
his sacrifice for me is nothing. I shall 
never reach Earth. I shall become a 
frozen corpse when this Oranian rock- 
et crosses the halfway mark between 
Earth and Oran. 

Explanations? Theories? Yes, 1 
suppose they can be given. 

Sitting here by the window, unseen 
by the Oranians who move to and fro 
nearby, I watch the stars. Millions of 
them? Countless myriads throughout 
a gigantic, never-ending universe? 
Yes — and no! 

All the astronomy we have learned 
is a lie ! Throughout the universe 
there is nothing but a handful of stars. 
A handful, perhaps twenty or thirty — 
and nothing more ! 

Does a worm, crawling upon a mir- 
ror, recognize itself? No, for the nature 
of the mirror is alien to its existance. 
It has no fund of experience, nor ability 
of mind to comprehend what it. crawls 
upon. 

We, the spaceships that crawl 
through the heavens, are like that 
worm. We hav e no fund of experience 
with which to judge the nature of the 
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Ph ysical universe around its, nor do we 
have the intelligence to do so. 

I am saying that the Universe is a 
gigantic mirror maze. 

I am saying that there are no more 
than a dozen stars and that they are 
like people lost in a last Iiall of Mir- 
rors. Our spaceships travel this way 
and that way, constantly lured by the 
sight of other stars, other images, yet 
always doomed to meet the inflexible 
wall of the Mirror. 

The Sun of Oran is the same Sun as 
that of Earth. Which is the real, and 
which is the reflection 1 do not know.- 
Only one difference separates the mir- 
ror of the Universe from the Halls of 
Mirrors on Earth — mirrors on Earth 
reflect the present. The warp and woof 
of space reflect the future — and the 
past 

Mackall was right. We did travel in 
the future. Oran was no more real to 
us than the reflected worm seen by the 
one crawling across the face of the mir- 
ror. We did not walk on Earth, how- 
ever, but on Venus as it will be many 
thousand years from now: peopled by 
descendants of Earthmen who fled 
their home planet in shame of its war- 
ring past. Wishing to close the door 
forever, they destroyed all records of 
Terrestrial life and prohibited inter- 
planetary travel. 

Fools that we were for not realizing 
that all "time” is co-existent! That a 
thousand light years from us, in the 
distant constellations of another "gal- 
axy” are the suns around which res olve 
the Earths of Caesar, Napoleon, Hitler. 
Adam ! 

Yet the future, like the past, cannot 
be changed. The worm on the mirror's 
face may wonder why his companion 
is so strange to the touch. We won- 



dered, why we could not change Oran, 
or the planet Venus in the future! 

I have said that Mackall’s sacrifice 
was useless, it is true, even though this 
Oranian ship is going to Earth. 

Halfway between our worlds the two 
mirrors must meet. When we reach 
that point, there will be a split second 
when C-hravi and I can stand face to 
face. Future to Past, but it will go 
quickly. I will become a threat to 
them, and they will cease to exist for 
me. To avoid disaster I will sit in the 
airlock. 

I wonder how Chravi will feel when 
lie lands on Earth and finds that he 
cannot move the weakest blade of 
grass, and that a raindrop will sink 
through his ship as if it were the flim- 
siest cloud ? 

RE must be some other explan- 
ation,” Baranik said. "This is all 
fantastic. Besides, j ou must admit, 
you are only supposing a set of inci- 
dents to substantiate this manuscript, 
which in itself explains little.” 

“The mirror theory of the universe?" 
I asked. "Isn't that at least something 
worth looking into?” 

He shook his head. “Utterly im- 
plausible and fantastic. There are a 
thousand and one different facts which 
will disprove it. A million stars, re- 
flections of Sol in different periods? 
Come now, surely you don't believe 
that's possible?” 

“I don't know,” 1 said, shrugging my 
shoulders. 1 gathered the papers to- 
gether. just then a gust of wind 
seemed to blow against my cheek. It 
was only the ghost of a breeze. I would 
have thought nothing of it, but the 
doors and windows were closed and 
there couldn’t have been a draft. 
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Conducted By Frederik Pchl 



Note: These books are re- 

viewed as a service to you; 
they are NOT for sale 
through Super Science 
Stories. For information as 
to publisher’s addresses, etc., 
send a stamped self-addressed 
envelope to Book Review 
Editor, care of this maga- 
zine. 



FANTASY BOOKSHELF 

Beyond This Horizon by Robert A. 
Heinlein. 242 pp. Fantasy Press. 

Hamilton Felix is the pinball king 
of the 23rd Century, an age in which 
poverty and disease are extinct and 
no decent citizen would dream of go- 
ing out of doors without a gun to pro- 
tect his dignity from insult. As a 
gadget tycoon, Felix is a respected 
and wealthy figure — but the high in- 
telligence that has made him a suc- 
cess has also made him doubt that life 
is worth the effort of living. Certainly 
there is no point to having children and 
perpetuating the human race. Since 
the all-powerful Genetics Board re- 
quires his cooperation to continue his 
family line and help breed a super-race 
for the future, a conflict of wills and 
personalities begins which makes a 
typically brilliant and entertaining 
Heinlein story. 

Super Science readers remember 
Heinlein's work, much of which ap- 
peared under the pen-name of Lyle 
Monroe ; this is one of his best efforts. 



The appearance of the book, with a 
handsome three-color wrapper design 
by A. J. Donnell, does justice to its 
contents. 

And Some Were Human bj Lester 
del Rey. 331 pp. Prime Press. 

A collection of a dozen short stories 
by one of the most gifted writers 
science-fiction has produced. Selected 
by the author, this volume includes 
“Hereafter, Inc.”, a fantasy about a 
man who pinned all his earthly hopes 
on the rewards of afterlife — and got 
more than he bargained for;" “Ths 
Day Is Done”, a moving and convinc- 
ing tale of the last of the Neanderthal 
men; “Nerves”, the detailed and spine- 
tingling account of an explosion in an 
atomic plant— all the more remark- 
able for having been written in 1939; 
“Helen O'Loy”, an incongruously deli- 
cate romance of a man who loved a 
robot; “Forsaking All Others”; “The 
Coppersmith”; “The Luck of Ignatz” ; 
"The Faithful”; “Dark Mission”; The 
Stars Look Down”; “The Renegade”; 
and “The Wings of Night.” 
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Not all of del Rey’s best stories are 
in this book, but there never were any 
bad ones, and “Nerves’’ alone is worth 
the price of the book. There is a two- 
color jacket by Tschirkv. 

People Of The Comet by Austin 
Hall. 131 pp. Griffin Publishing House. 

Professor Mason has a large thumb, 
and is in the habit of holding it erect 
and examining it through a microscope 
for hours on end. When young Doctor 
Howard asks him why, the Professor 
tells him that in his thumb is the secret 
of the meaning of comets. He then re- 
lates the story of how he met a pair of 
super-beings from another world who 
revealed to him that our Solar System 
is merely an atom in a larger universe, 
and that comets are its ions. Having 
made this announcement, the pair 
dwindled in size and disappeared under 
the Professor’s thumbnail. 

This story was first published in 
1924, but even then the “science” on 
which it is based must have been ridi- 
culous. The jacket, by Jack Gaughan, 
is better than the book. 

The Carnelian Cube by L. Sprague 
d« Camp and Fletcher Pratt. 230 pp. 
Gnome Press. 

Archaeologist Arthur Cleveland 
Finch, digging for Hittite artifacts in 
Armenia, comes across a cube of car- 
nelian stone which transports him to 
three worlds of his dreams. All three 
seem to center around the state of 
Kentucky, and the time seems to be 
Twentieth Century — but in the first 
the government is of, for and by a gang 
©f super-wardheelers who hold the 
populace in subjection; in the second, 
the state is divided into feudal — and 
feuding — baronies, complete with fe- 



vender armored limousines ; and the 
third presents a picture of a sort of 
permanent fancy-dress ball, where 
everyone takes part in reconstruction 
of famous historical events. The trou- 
ble, in the last case, is that the games 
are played for keeps; and Archaeolo- 
gist Finch discovers himself cast as a 
slave doomed to execution. 

The team of be Camp and Pratt ha* 
produced some of the funniest fantasies 
ever to see print. “The Carnelian 
Cube,’’ almost alone among fantasy 
books, has never been published in 
magazine form — but one wonders 
how the magazines missed it. David 
A. Kyle did the attractive two-color 
jacket, which would be still nicer if it 
fit the hook. 

Who Goes There? by John W. 
Campbell, Jr. 231 pp. Shasta Press. 

When John Campbell gave up writ- 
ing for editing, science-fiction lost at 
least two of its best writers — for under 
his own name and the pen-name of Do* 
A. Stuart he had produced a number 
of memorable yarns. "W / ho Goes 
There?’’ features, of course, the story 
of the same name — one of the most 
spine-tingling suspense stories in 
science-fiction history, concerning an 
Antarctic expedition which encounters 
a particularly vicious monster with the 
particularly nasty ability to adopt the 
shape, appearance and mannerisms of 
any living being. This is not a story t© 
be read alone and at night. The other 
six stories are “Blindness,’’ “Friction- 
al Losses,” “Dead Knowledge,” “Elim- 
ination,” “Twilight” and “Night” — of 
which the last two, presenting tv# 
stages in a pessimistic account of the 
future of humanity, are outstanding. 
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Final Blackout by L. Ron Hubbard. 
154 pp. Hadley Publishing Co. 

The Lieutenant, who has survived 
the 32nd World War with a handful of 
men and a ruined continent, takes his 
battered troops back to his own capi- 
tal, kicks out the Communists who 
ha\ e seized power and reigns over the 
country until lie is betrayed by a depu- 
tation from the unarmed and villain- 
ous U. S. A. 

The publisher calls this “one of the 
greatest and grimmest novels of sci- 
ence fiction,” a claim open to some 
question. Great it may be; grim it is; 
but science fiction, apart from the men- 
tion of a few gadgets, it certainly is 
not. Like most pre-Atom Bomb 
stories, this one lias been retouched 
by the author to bring it up to date, 
without much success. 

Sinister Barrier by Eric Frank Rus- 
sell. 253 pp. Fantasy Press. 

Eighteen of the world’s greatest 
scientists die in a single month — some 
by heart failure, some by suicide, but 
all marked with strangely protruding 
eyes and a curious mark painted on 
their arms. When Bill Graham’s curi- 
osity prompts him to investigate, he 
unearths a trail which leads him to 
the discovery that humanity is merely 
a sort of intelligent, domesticated beast 
owned by invisible, intelligent spheres 
of force which he calls “Vitons.” The 
Vitons are immune to attack by any 
known weapon — and they can read 
human minds, control human bodies 
and kill any man 11110 attempts to warn 
the world against them. Yet, once the 
secret of their existence is out, man- 
kind must fight them for survival — and 
Eric Frank Russell has constructed a 
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gripping and plausible novel of the 
struggle that follows. 

The late Charles Fort, an author 
whose life was spent in tracking down 
stories of happenings which flatly con- 
tradict the teachings of science, is re- 
sponsible for the writing of “Sinister 
Barrier,” for the story stemmed from 
a remark of his: “ You know, I think 
were property!” If the story has a 
fault, it is that the Fortean influence 
is too strong — for far too much of the 
book is taken up with repetitious and 
unconvincing reprints of newspaper 
clippings that tell of strange fireballs, 
and apparitions, and levitations, and 
the like, just as in Fort’s own work. 
But one need not be a Fortean to en- 
joy “Sinister Barrier” as the gripping 
science- fantasy adventure story that 
it is. 




Back piasters are the one product made for 
3 -way relief of muscular backache: 

(1) The plaster stirs up circulation, brings ths 
healing and warming blood to the sore spot. 
Tense muscles relax, pain eases. (2) It straps 
twitching muscles — cuts down jabs of pain. 
(3) The protective pad guards against chilling. 

Tests by doctors show that Johnson's BACK 
PLASTER helps nearly 9 out of 10 sufferers. 
It’s made by Johnson <fe Johnson — known for 
fine products for 61 years. At all drug stores. 
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T HE dart-formed space craft 
launched accurately from a metal 
tube on Earth many miles deep, 
came to Moon’s disk a3 to a target. 



The station crew, overalled and 
helmeted against airlessness, watched 
her come in and nose deep into vol- 
canic ash that was epochs old. At the 




Two against eternity t they 
took off on the strangest of 
all voyages — to blaze a new 
frontiers for tomorrow ’s 
world ! 



radio voice of Dr. Condit, chief of the 
station, three moved forward and stood 
as the lock panel slid open. 

Out stepped a slight figure — com- 
mander of the craft. Then a chunky 
one — his first officer. Finally, a little 
swaggeringly, came a figure with a 
rangy stalwart grace that could 
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not be hidden completely by the 
inflated fabric of his space-overall. 

“That’ll be the man,” Dr. Condit 
told himself, and tramped lightly 
across, his gloved hand out. 

The newcomer was turning his head 
this way and that inside the polarized 
plastic globe of his helmet. Anyone's 
first glimpse of a lunar landscape was 
worth drinking in. 

“Cadet Fetterman?” asked Dr. Con- 
dit. “I’m your new commander, Con- 
dit. Glad to see you. It’s been some 
time since the Board approved anyone 
for space-flight training.” 

“Yes, I‘m Fetterman.” The new- 
comer was big and young and glum. 
His hair inside the helmet was dark 
and disordered, his eyes were moody, 
his square jaw set with something of 
grimness. Condit went on : 

“Follow me, Fetterman. I’ll show 
you your quarters. You’ll start train- 
ing at once.” 

Luna’s gravity, barely a sixth of 
Earth’s, almost betrayed Fetterman as 
he made his first steps after Condit. 
His feet, stoutly booted in metal, 
seemed to float out from under him 
as in water. But he kept from falling 
and made shift to adjust himself. Con- 
dit approached a sprawling, low block 
of a building, made of soapy lunar 
rock mortared together in big slabs. 
He touched a button on a metal door, 
which opened and admitted them to 
an airlock. They passed through an 
inner door into a lighted, air-filled 
hallway. Condit unshipped his helmet ; 
30 did Fetterman. 

“The gravity 1” was the cadet's first 
word. “It’s—” 

“Of course. We’ve stepped it up to 
Earth and a quarter. For spaceflight, 
you’ll have to be able to take up to 



seven g’s.” Condit moved on, walk- 
ing heavily now. Fetterman clumped 
after, scowling. 

“Straight ahead,” Condit informed 
him, pointing, “is the doorway to the 
men’s dormitory. Only five male cadets 
besides yourself. We had three others, 
but they — were unfortunate.” He 
paused. “Come in here. There’s some- 
one you must meet, and better now 
than later.” 

He led the way through a side door, 
into a small study-like chamber. Some- 
one sat at a desk, making space-graphs 
with the aid of a compass and a slide 
rule, but rose as Condit entered. Fet- 
terman saw that this was a woman, 
young and robust, almost sturdy 7 , with 
back-swept blonde hair. Blue eyes 
turned to Condit, then to him, then 
widened in something like unpleasant 
recognition. 

“Yes, sir?” the woman asked. 

Dr. Condit said formally, “Cadet 
Hunt, may I present Cadet Fetterman, 
I rely 7 on you to become acquainted 
very quickly 7 .” He bowed and went 
out. 

Cadet Hunt drew down the corners 
of a red mouth that ordinarily mig'ht 
be good-humored. Her widened eyes 
began to narrow. 

“And so,” she said to Fetterman, 
“you're the one they want me to 
marry.” 

pE HERMAN felt distinctly foolish. 

“Look,” he said, “let me put this 
helmet down on your desk, may 1? 
And sit down?” 

She nodded almost grudgingly, and 
herself dropped into her chair. “I 
know it isn’t y our fault,” she went on. 
“I suppose you don't like me any 7 
better than I like you.” 
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"You don’t even know me,” he 
pointed out gruffly. “How do you 
know whether you like me or not?” 

Cadet Hunt's mouth relaxed its grim 
curve and became more handsome. 
“The same thing happened to me that- 
happened to you, Fetterman — that’s 
your name? I was chosen for physical 
health and certain reactions and 
qualities — ” 

"I know,” put in Fetterman. 
"They’re trying to develop spaceflight 
to a. point where the ships will be 
maneuverable — won’t have to stick 
to predetermined orbits like model 
planes on a wire. A ship that can 
dodge is a safer ship— but they can’t 
build them unless they have crews 
strong and able enough to stand the 
gaff. There's a sucker born every 
minute, but only one sucker can 
become a space flyer in a year.” 

The girl nodded. “And I was last 
3-ear's choice. I came because it was 
my duty. Because the Board doesn’t 
take no for an answer. But,” her voice 
grew harsh again, “when I left Earth, 
I had to leave somebody behind. Fet- 
terman, we’re supposed to marry, 
because we’re both the right space- 
type and our children would be ditto. 
But I’m in love with someone else.” 
He grinned. “Small world, isn’t it? 
Or— should I say, small Moon — You 
see, Hunt, I’m in love, too.” 

She smiled back, and with relief. 
“Then maybe we’ll understand each 
other.” She got up and walked across 
to him. “Your girl nice?” 

“Wonderful,” he sighed. “Just a 
little thin — fragile — dark and — Owl” 
The girl was replacing a pneumatic 
hypo in its container. “I was told to 
give you that injection while your 
attention was distracted,” she told him. 



"Nothing devastating or even danger- 
ous, Fetterman, It only makes you 
more adaptable by action on your 
blood. You get adapted plenty here, 
you know.” 

He rubbed the punctured arm and 
glowered. 

“Okay. Now let’s talk about your 
love-life.” 

“Don’t try any revenge while I tell 
3'ou. He’s sensitive, Fetterman. Not 
a physical lump like you, but strong 
enough. He’s been called a poet. He 
can think, and decide, and — ” 

“A physical lump,” broke in Fetter- 
man savagely. “Just because I happen 
to be the exact physical and tempera- 
mental type that, according to inter- 
national law, can be drafted for this 
service . . . oh, skip it, Hunt. "Where 
do I sleep?” 

“Tired already ? That happens when 
you first come to the Moon. Dormi- 
tory's on back along the corridor to 
the right.” 

“Good night,” he told her. “By the 
way, do we use first names?” 

She shook her bright head. “Not 
regulation. I’m Hunt. Good night, 
Fetterman.” 

Sudden vibration shook him awake. 
He sat up in bed — no, he wasn't in 
bed. He sprawled in a sort of arm- 
chair, held by a loose harness of 
straps. Ahead, through a pane of 
glass, he saw a pitted, jagged rocky 
plateau dipping, slanting, diminishing 
. . . the surface of the Moon ! And 
dropping away from him. 

“Snap out of it, Fetterman,” came 
the voice of Cadet Hunt. “You’re 
having a rocket lesson. And never 
mind questions. You slept pretty 
sound, so they dumped you in and had 
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me take you off. Part of the adapta- 
tion process.” 

He lifted his head, turned it. She 
was seated beside him, her hands busy 
on an instrument panel. One hand 
fingered a row of keys like those of a 
piano, the other constantly touched 
and changed a series of dials, levers 
and gauges. Her eyes were on the 
dropping landscape beyond the glass. 
The two of them were alone in a hum- 
ming, quivering little cubicle, no larger 
than seven feet by five. 

“Watch how I operate these con- 
trols,” she said. “These keys control 
the jets for speed. The gauges are 
for fuel, alarm systems, radar, skin 
temperature, and so on. That’s a dupli- 
cate set right under you big coarse 
nose.” 

Fetterman looked down and studied 
them with interest. Nothing like this 
back on Earth; the Moon was the 
jump-off for the planets, and all the 
experimental work was being done 
there, where free-space conditions 
could be easily simulated and where 
an accident wouldn’t endanger civilian 
lives. His big hands, knowing and 
curious, touched the controls. 

“You want to run this scow?” asked 
the girl at once. “All right, take over.” 

She folded her arms. Fetterman bit 
his lip and prodded cautiously. The 
vibrations of the compartment grew 
more intense. Before him the land- 
scape suddenly enlarged, bloated — was 
charging up at him. 

“The high kej s, the high keys !” 
Cadet Hunt coached him in a voice 
that w r as sharp with disgust, not fear. 
“High keys, quick, or you’ll crash us !” 

Fetterman obeyed her injunction, 
pressing the higher bracket. Abruptly 
the landscape shifted and fell away 



behind and below. His eyes saw only 
stars and sky. 

“Now you’re trying to loop the loop ! , 
Level off !” 

He found the middle register. The 
craft seemed to straighten out. Un- 
familiar mountains and craters slid 
past. He dared to steal a sidelong 
glance at his companion. “How am I 
doing?” 

Her slim forefinger tapped a dial 
before him. Its needle had moved to 
the red side of the card. 

“Weaker fuel mixture or your tubes 
will crack,” she informed him, and 
folded her .arms again. 

He glanced around in terror, found 
the lever marked P'UEL FEED, and 
fiddled with it. The needle fell back 
from the danger area, and then lie had 
time to see the surface of the moon 
rising toward him once more. His 
lingers on the keys again brought them 
to safety. He spared an arm long 
enough to mop perspiration with its 
sleeve. “How do we get back home?” 
he asked. 

“Homesick already?” the girl sniffed. 
“All right, you’re beginning to under- 
stand those key-controls. Swing to the 
right, make a hundred-eighty degree 
turn.” 

“Like this?” And he touched the 
keys to the left of the middle register. 
A moment later he almost sprawled 
from his seat. The harness that held 
him groaned. Grimly he changed his 
hands on the keyboard, his eyes on 
the scene below. He had re\ ersed his 
course, and brought them back into the 
straight route. 

“Good for the blood pressure,” ob- 
served Cadet Hunt, her hands trying 
to restore order to her hair. “That 
would have killed you a dky ago — be- 
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fore those injections and the special 
adaption-rays you slept under.” 
“Killed me?” repeated Fetterman. 
“Look at the accelerograph.” She 
pointed r et again. “That was a four- 
point-four G turn. You need a speci- 
ally conditioned body to endure that 
kind of thing without getting all kinds 
of nasty internal disorders. And that’s 
nothing to when we try for Mars and 
Venus.” She clicked her tongue. 
“"What men it will take to endure it!” 
“Like your poet?” he inquired 
nastily. Look, isn't that the rocket 
port below us?” 

“It is. Set her down. Quick, or 
we’ll overshoot. Decelerate — yes, that’s 
right — now, land — ” 

Agonizedlv he labored over his con- 
trols. Abruptly the humming ceased 
all around them. Fetterman sighed. 
“Thank goodness, we got back safe.” 
A laugh answered him. “Now it can 
be told. You haven’t been off Luna.” 
He stared, and Cadet Hunt laughed 
the merrier. She was positively pretty 
in laughter, “I mean it, Fetterman, 
You think I’d have sat by so calmly 
if it were a real trip, and you in charge? 
This compartment is part of a centri- 
fuge, complete with gadgets for sound 
and vibration plus moving pictures to 
suit any adjustment of the controls. 
It happens to every cadet on his first 
day.” 

“Clever,” growled Fetterman. “How 
would that poet have handled it?” 
“He’d be smart enough to see 
through the deception. And your dark 
lady, how would she admire you with 
that scowl on your face? By the way, 
what does she call you?” 

“Slug,” said Fetterman bitterly. 
“Slug? For being slow and heavy? 
I like it. I’ll call you that too,” 
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“I thought first names were out,” 
Fetterman reminded her. 

“That’s only a nickname. My ad- 
vantage over you— because I haven’t 
one, and wouldn’t tell, you if I had.” 

“Then I’ll give you one,” announced 
Fetterman. “I’ll call you Butch.” 

He opened- the hatch, and they 
stepped out into the corridor. 

'J’HE rest of the first day’s routine 
was fascinating and wearing. 

Dr. Condit made exhaustive tests of 
Fetterman’s endurances — another cen- 
trifuge, simulating the pull of five 
times Earth’s gravity, almost crushed 
him, and a pressure-chamber all but 
telescoped him. By contrast he was 
dropped in a free-falling elevator until 
his eyes bulged in his head and left in 
a decompression tank until he fainted. 
Dosages, rays and fatigue injections 
duplicated in him the numerous ill- 
nesses that space-travel brings on, and 
his reactions were studied. Finally, 
barely able to stagger erect, he heard 
Dr. Condit speaking as if from a 
distance. 

“Remarkable physical equipment, 
Cadet Fetterman. You will be able 
to help quite measurably in our attack 
on the problem of spaceflight. Cadet, 
these are your colleagues.” 

Four young men and two young 
women were sitting in a square, bare 
room. They were robust, hard-trained 
specimens, all dressed in gray uni- 
forms, like himself and Cadet Hunt. 
One, who wore on his left sleeve two 
narrow blue brassards, rose and faced 
Fetterman. 

“My name's Trevna,” he announced. 
“Senior here.” 

Fetterman tried to keep his head on 
an even keel long enough to nod it. 

Trevna made the other introduction* 
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quickly. “These women are Tromborg 
and Millbanks. The other men, Ster- 
ling, Goff, Burmitz.” 

“I thought,” said Fetterman, bowing 
his way around, “that there was an- 
other man ; Dr. Condit spoke of five 
besides myself yesterday.” 

He was aware of massed chill in 
the stares of his mates. He stopped 
talking. Trevna ran blockv fingers 
through his gingery hair and nodded 
to Cadet Hunt. 

“Tell him,” said Trevna. 

“Slug,” began the girl, “you have 
lots of usages to learn. Every now 
and then something happens to a ca- 
det here. When that is the case, we 
don't speak of him or her— names or 
circumstances or anything. That makes 
it a trifle easier.” 

Fetterman felt more baffled than 
ashamed. “Sorry,” he said. "My mis- 
take.” 

“Don’t apologize,” Cadet Hunt told 
him, very drily. "Only remember.” 

“Turn around here,” chimed in 
Trevna. 

Fetterman did so, and-Trevna, with- 
out any warning, dealt him a heavy 
buffet on the jaw. Unprepared and 
still groggy, Fetterman reeled back- 
ward. keeping his footing with difficul- 
ty, until he found the support of the 
wall. He leaned there a trifle, then 
moved forward. 

He'll do,” Trevna was telling the 
others. “Takes a wallop like that, on 
top of the first day's tests and doses, 
to show if a man can stand up. I’ve 
known cadets to lose their senses for 
an hour. Evidently Fetterman can 
take it — ” 

Then Fetterman had reached his 
side. Trevna saw 7 the blow, tried to 
4»ek away, but too late. Fetterman’s 



fist thudded into his face, spun him 
around, and dropped him heavily on 
his nose and one shoulder. 

“Evidently Trevna can’t,” said Fet- 
terman with difficulty. 

Trevna tried to rise, then subsided. 
Two of the other men, Goff and Bur- 
mitz, had risen quickly and closed in 
from either side. 

Fetterman pulled himself together. 
He had a couple of punches left in 
him, he thought, maybe three . . . He 
kept his eyes on the larger Goff, then 
suddenly whirled and uppercut Bur- 
mitz. Before Burmitz could recover, 
he turned back to Goff, dodged a pow- 
erful swing, and landed two blows of 
his own. Goff was down across Trev- 
na, and he fated about again to dis- 
pose of Burmitz. 

But it was not Burmitz who scored 
on him. Somebody hit him from be- 
hind with an instrument of some sort 
— blunt or sharp, Fetterman couldn’t 
tell. He blacked out. 

When he came to, it felt like only a 
few seconds later, and his head 
seemed to be in Cadet Hunt’s sur- 
prisingly soft lap. In her right hand 
she held a neat cylindrical billet of 
heavy plastic. She dropped it to the 
floor, where it clanged, and let go of 
him. When he sat up. she smiled. 

“Sorry, Slug, but juniors can't rule 
the roost around here. Not even in 
primitive affairs like fist-fighting. 
Understand ?” 



'J'HE Lunar day its, of course, approx- 
imately thirty of Earth’s. The ex- 
perimental station chiefs had chopped 
it up into convenient twelve-hour per- 
iods, with arbitrarily designated sleep- 
ing periods, mornings, noons and af- 
ternoons. Lunch for the cadets took 
no longer than thirty minutes, for k 
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was administered in assembly-line 
fashion. You either ate one course in 
the allotted time, or you didn’t get 
the next. When they had finished, 
Trevna rose from the long table and 
gave an order. 

“Column of twos. Seniors ahead.” 

They lined up. “Here, beside me,” 
Cadet Hunt told Fetterman, and they 
fell in at the end of the column. Trev- 
na, in front with Burmitz, led them 
out to a room where they donned fab- 
ric overalls, and plastic helmets and 
oxygen packs. Then they marched to a 
lock-panel and into the open. 

Dr. Condit, also space-overalled, 
waited there. His radioed voice came 
to their earphones : “Double crews for 
flight. Take the four scout craft on 
the field.” 

The cadets hurried to where four 
metal teardrops stood on their small 
ends in launching pits on the alloy- 
faced plain that served as landing field. 
Each was some thirty feet over all, 
eighteen feet at widest beam, and 
studded fore and aft with rocket noz- 
zles. The light lunar gravity-pull made 
it easy for them to hop up like so many 
squirrels, to the entry panels near the 
blunt noses of the craft. 

“In here, Slug,” Fetterrnan’s ear- 
phones brought Cadet Hunt's voice. 
She indicated the scout craft at the 
left end of the line, and herself sprang 
up and into the forward chamber. He 
followed. Inside was a space not much 
larger than a clothes closet, with ham- 
mock-like harness for two operators 
to lie in. A small radium bulb gave 
light, and showed controls of all types 
on the walls. The girl fastened the 
door behind them and pressed a button 
marked “oxygen.” 

“Crawl out of that armor and stow 
k in the locker under your feet,” she 



directed. “Throw off your tunic, too. 
You'll need all the freedom you can 
get.” 

She suited her own actions to the 
word, quickly folding away her over- 
all and tunic, and appearing bare- 
armed in a scarcely adequate jersey. 

“All cadets in place? Name your- 
selves in order of seniority.” 

“Trevna here,” came the first and 
“Hunt,” followed the voice of Fetter- 
man’s companion. Others sang out, 
and “Fetterman,” said Fetterman last 
of all. 

“Good,” said Condit. “Each craft 
has one senior cadet and one junior. 
Senior cadets, take the controls.” 

Cadet Hunt’s knowing blue eyes 
slid around the instrument panels. Her 
fingers touched this dial and that. A 
vision screen lighted up, little points 
of red, green, blue and yellow radi- 
ance made themselves visible. She 
held her hands hovering above the key- 
board. 

“In order from the right — take off !” 
Cadet Hunt hastily dialed the tele- 
visor. Fetterman saw an image of 
the four ships, broadcast from a ground 
unit. The right-hand teardrop's rock- 
ets bloomed and it shot away. Next. 
Next. Cadet Hunt fingered the con- 
trols, and they followed. The tele- 
visor showed them in a diagonal 
formation far up in starry emptiness. 

All this was wonder to Fetterman, 
who was recalled to himself by the 
soft, businesslike tones of Cadet Hunt: 
“Stand by to take over, Slug.” 

“Now, Butch?” he demanded but 
the answer came in the radio-borne 
words of Dr. Condit : 

“Ships left front into line — close 
interval! Junior cadets take over, sen- 
iors stand by.” 
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Fetterman obeyed because he had to. 
He sensed a smile on that short, pleas- 
ant mouth beside him. She said: “Re- 
member what you learned in that fake 
flight today. Don’t stop to puzzle 
over anything. I'm here to get you out 
of jams.” 

Eyes on the vision screen, he kept 
the throttles full out until he came into 
line. At once a new order: “Diamond 
patrol formation — first ship lead, sec- 
ond left flank, third right flank, fourth 
rear !” 

It took thought and nerve to obey. 
Other formations were commanded 
and executed. Finally: “All loop — 

tight and fast !” 

“He means somersault,” Cadet Hunt 
told Fetterman at once. He put both 
hands on his keyboard and the nose 
of the ship came up in his lap. A mo- 
ment before he had been floating free 
—now it was as if the devils of space 
were trying to spread him over the 
floorboards. He heard the girl moan 
a trifle, and he found time to be 
thankful for the harness that held him 
in place and lashed him together. His 
hands kept the combination on the key- 
board, as he swept his hurtling craft 
on, on, and over in a curve almost too 
sharp and sudden for the plates to 
hold together , , . 

“CF T! Out! Straighten out!” Dr. 

Condit was shouting, and his 
hands, seeming to weigh tons, shifted 
position. The ship slid into a new 
straight trail through space, and pres- 
sure and pain went from him. Cadet 
Hunt breathed deeply. He glanced at 
her, saw her chafing her temples under 
disordered whorls of tawny hair. 
Again Dr. Condit; his voice sounding 
oddly strained : 

“You’re learning well, Trevna and 



Burmitz, but you might have done ft 
more smoothly. Goff and Tromborg, 
a little quicker response to order* 
next time; space-flying means instan- 
taneous reaction. Number four ship — 
Hunt and Fetterman— did the man- 
euver best of you all. Congratulations, 
Fetterman, Don’t fall below that 
standard.” 

The doctor had mentioned three 
ships. Three only, though four had 
made up the class. Fetterman opened 
his lips to comment, then suddenly 
closed them again. Instead he fol- 
lowed Cadet Hunt’s gaze to the vision 
screen. The view on it showed three 
teardrops speeding along. Then it 
moved away to where against starry 
blackness, glowed a quivering blob of 
,oale radiance — a flame that once had 
been a magnificent flying structure of 
steel and plastic, crewed by a magnifi- 
cent young man named Sterling and a 
handsome, able girl named Millbanks. 

“Attention to orders !” Dr. Condit 
was crisping out. “Line of ships — Fet- 
terman, come up into the lead. Now, 
ninety-degree turn to the right.” 

As ever, changing direction at the 
breathless speed of space-flying was 
an agony. But Fetterman wondered 
how much of that agony was of hi* 
spirit, that was not to be allowed to 
mourn for lost comrades. 

He had not much time for wonder, 
because the rest of the flight lesson 
was thrilling and demanding. They 
turned. The seniors took over for the 
landing, and when they entered their 
quarters the radio operator told Dr. 
Condit of a report from home. Two 
new cadets had been approved and 
would be out within a week. 

After dinner, which by contrast with 
lunch was leisurely and savory, Cadet 
Hunt conducted Fetterman to a 
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lounge. The others were there, watch- 
ing a drama broadcast from Earth, 
something quaint and ancient called 
"Once Among Animals.” She showed 
him a comfortable v sofa, and sat beside 
him, but clicked her tongue when he 
would not watch the coined}'. 

“Listen, Slug,” she whispered, “I’ll 
violate the code to remind you of it, 
this once more. You simply can’t 
bother about those who don't make 
the grade.” 

“They’re dead,” he replied shortly. 
“Long before their time.” 

“Mot in this business. Their time 
was up when they flopped it.” 

“Maybe we’ll do the same thing next 
flight.” 

“Maybe we will. Snap out of it, 
Slug.” She put a small, strong hand 
on his big one. He turned his palm 
over to grasp hers, but she snatched 
it away. 

“Remember, no romance?” 

“No romance, Butch.” 

She made a little mouth in the dusk. 
“I don’t like that.” 

“You mean, being called Butch? 
But I still don't know your first name.” 
“Well, if you won’t call me by it 
in front of the others — it’s plain old 
siss i tied Mary Ann.” 

"Quiet, you drivelers!” Trevna 
barked then, very much the command- 
ing senior. 

J7ETTERMAN soloed the next day, 
immediately after breakfast. Dr. 
Condit congratulated him on bis per- 
formance, saying that he had learned 
faster than any other cadet in the his- 
tory of the school ; but Hunt diluted 
these compliments when he joined 
her. 

“It’s the advance in treatments, in- 
jections and the rest,” she told him. 



“You were made suitable much faster 
than the earlier cadets.” 

“I begin to think you’re jealous,” 
Fetterman said amiably. 

“Maybe you’re right.” 

“Come along to lecture.” 

The cadets gathered in a small, dim 
chamber, where an assistant instruc- 
tor showed them pulsations of color 
on a lighted screen and talked softly 
and monotonously. Fetterman knew 
what was to happen — hypnosis, fam- 
iliar in modern universities as an aid 
to retention. He relaxed dutifully, and 
let himself become calm, detached. 
After a moment, Dr. Condit began to 
speak on spacial navigation, reciting 
complex formulas which sank deep 
into his receptive mind. 

“Your calculations in solid trig, and 
even their mutations through the time 
element, will give most of you no 
trouble,” the doctor said smoothly. 
“What is important, and must call for 
painstaking attention, is the judging 
of points in space and time on which 
to base your calculations.” 

All this as if from far away. To 
F'ettennan it seemed that the central 
surface of his brain had become a 
smooth waxen expanse onto which the 
words and what they meant were en- 
graved. Fie absorbed the lecture with- 
out paying attention. Fart of his semi- 
tranced consciousness turned else- 
where. 

Beside him was something, some- 
one. It lived, breathed, it had blonde 
bair growing to a peak in front — and 
blue eyes and a brave spirit — all this 
he knew without looking. She was 
there, Cadet Hunt. If he put out a 
hand to touch her ... he didn't need to. 

“Butch,” he said, incoherently ten- 
der. 
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"Please don’t call me that,” she 
whispered. “Mary .^nn, remember?” 

Dr. Condit continued, seriously. "To 
sum up, the space navigator must keep 
all these matters in his mind properly 
classified according to element, scien- 
tific, personal, mystical or other — and 
see that they coalesce or succeed each 
mother in proper rhythm to show him 
his proper position and logical be- 
havior in consequence.” 

Fetterman was sure, in the free 
par£ of his mind, that the words were 
beautiful, touching, inspiring. When 
the lecture was over lights came on. 
He started, as if wakening, and let go 
of Mary Ann Hunt's hand. But she 
smiled. 

“Well?” she said gently. 

"Very well indeed,” replied Fetter- 
man, “Why didn’t we think of it 
sooner ?” 

But the voice of Dr. Condit broke 
in : “Cadet Hunt !” 

They both stood up. “To my. office, 
Cadet Hunt,” said the doctor. “Cadet 
Fetterman, dismiss.” 

Fetterman stared as the girl walked 
away with Dr. Condit. Trevna moved 
up beside him. 

“Listen, old man,” Trevna was say- 
ing, with a strange tenseness. “It’s not 
my idea, really — only the ischool di- 
rector’s. After all, I’m senior cadet, 
scheduled for a big experimental flight. 
And it’s always man and woman on 
those, a pair who must collaborate in 
their life as well as their work — ” 

“What are you driveling about?” 
wondered Fetterman, and turned 
around to face him. 

Trevna made an embarrassed ges- 
ture. “I thought you understood. I'm 
to get Cadet Hunt.” 



“You get her? You? Ha\ en’t you 
already got a girl?” 

"I did have Millbanks. You know 
what happened.” Trevna shrugged. "I 
was deeply attached to Millbanks, but 
she’s gone. Now — 

“Now you get my girl? I don't 
think so.” Fetterman began to walk 
away. His stride and manner were 
purposeful. Trevna followed, catching 
up in the hall. 

“What do you think you’re going to 
do, Fetterman?” he demanded. 

“I,” said Fetterman carefully, “am 
going to find that dried-up old son of 
a scientist and wrap his slip-stick 
around his skinny gullet. Then I’m 
going to ” 

“You can’t. 1 won’t let you. I’m 
senior cadet and I can command — ” 

He caught Fetterman by the shoul- 
der. Fetterman wrenched away and 
strode on to the door of Dr. Condit’s 
office. Trevna followed again and 
slipped in front, barring his way. 

As once before, Trevna struck pow- 
erfully and without warning. But Fet- 
terman paritally slipped the blow, 
sidled back and shook his head clear 
of fog. He grinned. 

“This will be a pleasure,” he said. 

pETTERMAN shuffled in, thrusting 
his head forward to court a blow. 
The blow came, Fetterman slid inside 
it and hit Trevna savagely in the mid- 
riff. The senior cadet doubled up and 
almost fell, catching Fetterman’s fore- 
arms to escape another blow. Fetter- 
man foiled an attempt to trip him, 
rocked Trevna backward with a quick 
push that broke the hold, and almost 
tore off Trevna’s head with an upper- 
cut, Trevna fell In a corner, got up and 
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fumbled in his belt-bag. He drew forth 
a small pistol. 

Fetterman leaped in, catching Trev- 
na's right wrist, and straightened the 
arm toward him with a violent pull. 
Moving fast, he got his left arm over 
Trevna’s elbow and tightened his em- 
brace at once, forcing the prisoned 
wrist down and back. A moment later 
he had his adversary in a hammerlock. 
Trevna writhed and grunted. 

“Drop that gun,” said Fetterman., 

Instead, Trevna managed to pull the 
trigger. Fetterman applied fierce 
strength to his hold on the twisted 
arm. Trevna yelled in agony, and the 
arm seemed to come off in Fetterman's 
hands. It was broken. 

The fog of conflict was still upon 
Fetterman, and he only half-noticed 
the rush of cadets and attendants to 
carry away his injured foeman. His 
brain cleared and he found himself in 
Dr. Conclit’s office, facing the doctor 
across a desk. In a corner stood Mary 
Ann Hunt, her face troubled and pale. 

“Why should I lie about anything?” 
Fetterman defiantly answered Con- 
dit's demand for information. “Trev- 
na tried to stop me from coming in 
here and straighening things out con- 
cerning Cadet Hunt. He wasn't able to 
do it.” 

“You've flown in the face of author- 
ity,” Condit accused. 

“I'm studying to be a space-flyer,” 
countered Fetterman. “Anyway, was- 
n't I supposed to have Cadet Fluat? 
Wasn’t—” 

“By an oversight, the instructor was 
not told that she had been re-paired 
with Cadet Trevna,” Condit informed 
him. "He gave you both the hypnot- 
ic suggestion that you would love each 
other. I now propose to counter-hyp- 



notize you and put an end- to this 
trouble. Look at me.” 

Fetterman stared him between the 
eyes. “You will relax,” Dr. Condit 
began lo mutter. “Relax . . . forget . . 

“Oh, stop it!” exploded Fetterman, 
“Perhaps I was hypnotized once, but 
it won't work again.” 

“It failed with me, too, Slug.” That 
was Mary Ann Hunt, who now ven- 
tured a smile. 

Condit still held Fetterman’s eyes. 
“A ship has been readied, provisioned, 
set for launching. No better craft was 
ever assembled for space-flight. It is 
thought by experts that the chances 
are better than even that it can reach 
the planet Venus and make a land- 
ing — a safe one — the first interplane- 
tary flight. Cadet Trevna, as senior 
male cadet, was assigned to the at- 
tempt. Cadet Hunt would have been 
his associate. Takeoff time is less than 
thirty minutes away.” 

“I’ve changed all that,” reminded 
Fetterman with ironic cheerfulness. 
“Trevna belongs in a hospital for some 
days.” 

“Wherefore,” Condit continued, 
“next senior male cadet — Goff — gets 
the assignment. Cadet Hunt, report 
to the ship.” 

She did not move. Condit touched a 
buzzer, and a uniformed mechanic ap- 
peared. 

“Put her into space-armour and put 
her aboard,” directed Condit. Again 
he buzzed, and a cadet appeared — 
Golf. 

“You’re in charge of this cadet, who 
is under arrest,” said Condit. “Take 
this pistol. March him to the cells. 
Confine him there. Then report aboard 
the ship that takes off for Venus, 
You're replacing Cadet Trevna.” 
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Goff saluted and took the pistol. 
Fetterman marched out before him, 
boiling. They marched in silence along 
the corridor. Then : 

“Turn around, Fetterman,” said 
Goff. 

Fetterman did so. Goff, lean and 
tawny, smiled encouragingly. The pis- 
tol hung loosely in his hand. "Hit me/’ 
Goff said. 

Fetterman stared, scowling. “Are 
you as fantastic as the rest of these 
people?” he inquired. 

Goff shook his head. “Probably I’m 
the only sane one. Hit me. Then run 
to quarters, get into space-armor. Re- 
port aboard the ship instead of me. Fly 
off with your girl.” 

“What’s back of this?” Fetterman 
almost groaned. “You land on Venus, 
signal back. Other ships land. Space- 
flight moves forward. You’re a hero, 
famous, your fortune made — ” 

“Ah,” broke in Goff, “but Cadet 
Hunt is along. I,” and his voice grew 
soft, “was all set with Cadet Trom- 
borg. She’s green, but she’s learning 
. . . and I want to go through life. and 
space with her . . . understand?” 

“Perfectly,” said Fetterman, and hit 
him once. Goff fell limply, but smiled 
up and found the strength to wink. 

A monster javelin of a long-shot 
rocket was set upright in a metal-lined 
pit. He clambered up grab-irons, past 
many yards of engine and fuel-stor- 
age hulks, to the tiny control room at 
the nose. Inside sat Mary Ann Hunt, 
her helmet off, her bright head bowed. 
He unshipped his own helmet. 

'J'HROUGH the staring dark flamed 
the great javelin craft. Mary Ann 
Hunt, at the controls, finished her 
learch for the proper combination to 



stay on the course, and turned to Fet- 
terman. 

“I’m glad,” she said, and sounded as 
if she meant it. “Still, you’re so new 
to this . . 

“People learn to fiy by flying,” he 
rejoined sententiously. “We’ll have 
weeks in space, more flying time than 
Trevna and Goff put together. Ready 
to chance it?” 

“Why ask me?” she smiled. “And 
aren't you supposed to kiss me or 
something?” 

They were interrupted by a shrill, 
dry buzzing. “Televisor signal,” said 
Mary Ann, and flipped a dial. A small 
screen lighted up and upon it showed 
the face of Dr, Condit. 

"By the authority vested in me as 
governmental chief at this post,” he 
said formally, “I hereby assign you, 
Cadet Fetterman, to the trial flight to 
Venus.” 

“Why, thank you,” said Fetterman, 
feeling very good-humored. 

“By the authority vested in me as 
governmental chief at this post,” went 
on Dr. Condit’s voice from the screen, 
“I approve the partnership of Cadets 
Hunt and Fetterman, and instruct 
them to make a safe landing on the 
planet Venus, there awaiting further 
expeditions from Earth. Until other- 
wise informed, they will be considered 
as joint governors of any colony there 
begun.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mary Ann 
Hunt, putting her hand in Fetterman'*. 
“If we were rude — sorry, but we had 
to be.” 

“Continue to hold hands,” Dr, Con- 
dit bade them. “By the authority vest- 
ed in me as governmental chief at this 
post, I pronounce you man and wife. 
Now’ carry’ on.” 
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Dear Editor; 

On second thought . , . Well, no. I guess 
I can’t expect your readers to keep up with 
my super-sonic thinking processes, after all. 
There are limits to even fan intelligence. I 
did have a first thought, lasting for a frac- 
tion of a fraction, and taking the form of a 
simultaneous hoot, holler and hurray. This 
was great news, that Super Science Stories 
was coming out again. 

Then came the second thought. Plop. So 
Super Science Stories is coming out again. 
Actually, that statement is as ambiguous as 
a campaign speech made by a political car- 
toonist's caricature of a presidential candi- 
date. Even with a mere hearsay knowledge 
of semantics, it’s obvious that SSS (1948) is 
not SSS (1943). The raygun-toting space 
pilot heroes of them tliar days are vice- 
presidents in charge of advertising and pub- 
licity by now; the voluptuous heroines hai’c 
voluptuous brats to care for, and even the 
BEMs are getting gray around the antennae. 
We might as well consider that Popular is 
putting out an entirely new publication. 

I won’t hand out any general plans for 
what the magazine should be. But 1 have 
a few specific ideas for what kind of stories 
you should use. Since these are concerned 
entirely with minor details, I feel fairly 
safe in presenting them. 

First off, don’t use stories set on Mars, 
Venus, Mercury, etc., or on spaceships 



within the limits of the Solar System. People 
read science-fiction for escape, no matter 
what they claim, and the sun's planets and 
backyard are too blasted close for comfort, 
these days. Better get out of this galaxy, of 
better yet, into some other universe. 

A very important thing to watch is that 
you don’t give away any secret details on 
rockets or spaceships, or any ideas that 
might be secret details ten or twenty years 
from now. In fact, you might as well elim- 
inate rockets and spaceships entirely. The 
same goes for rayguns and other weapons — 
there’s always a chance they’ll turn out to 
be Secret Weapons. All these props are 
old hat, anyway; they never will be missed. 

Atoms are out. I won’t insult your intel- 
ligence by going into the reasons. When in 
doubt, just remember: Escape Fiction! 

The forms extra-Terrestrial life might 
take having been pretty well explored, it 
would undoubtedly be best not to use them 
at all. Populate your new universe’s plan- 
ets with something else — anything but life! 

The field of time-travel is another that 
has been too well explored for anybody’s 
good. All the possible paradoxes have been 
invented already; there simply can’t be a 
paradox that hasn’t been thought of and 
submitted, and I hereby resign as head of 
the paradox department . . . Excuse me, I 
seem to be getting a wee bit confused. 

There are several other things you’d be 
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much wiser to steer clear of, but I’ll save 
them for a future letter. You may not get 
letters from anyone else, you know, and 
who would there be besides me to come 
to your rescue? Common sense ought to 
tell you what not to use, .anyway; I can’t do 
all j'our work for you, for Heaven’s sake! 

And for the love of all readers above the 
age of nine, kill that silly sub-title, "The Big 
Book of Science Fiction 1” 

Helpfully yours, 

Larry Shaw 
1301 State St. 
Schenectady 4, N, Y, 

We’ll try to bear all that in mind, 
chum. One more thing, though — is it 
all right with you if we go on printing 
the magazine right side up? — Ed. 



Dear Editor: 

Glad to hear via the grapevine that at 
least one of your magazines is coming to 
life again. Not knowing exactly how the 
editorial policy is geing to shape up, I want 
to put in my oar for a couple of sugges- 
tions. 

Stories of imagination admittedly- gratify 
those residues of infantile power fantasies 
and magical beliefs which (kept within 
bounds) are a normal part of every mature 
personality. The difference between pure 
fantasy and science fiction lies in the fact 
that the devotees of the latter have more 
stringent requirements for establishing the 
plausibility of the fantastic premises from 
which the story “takes off’’. This preference 
may exist in two forms: first, in the type of 
reader who has a greater need to "pretend’’ 
that the fantasy is “possible”; second, in 
the type of reader who feels that fantasy is 
of no value unless restrained by some kind 
of reality principle. 

It seems to me that there is a need for a 
magazine which pays more attention to the 
latter point of view. There is a great tend- 
ency in the current market to promote 
stories which, while ostensibly highly scien- 
tific (in terms of verbiage and “atmos- 
phere”), in reality identify Science with 
gadgets, powerful principles, generally cre- 
ating the impression that the Scientist has 
the key to omipotence. This is especially 
true ■where writers who know something 
about physical science or mathematics at- 
tempt to embark on the social sciences. An 
impression is given of great simplicity in 
the possibility of applying one or two power- 
ful principles to the social scene. In stories 
called science-fiction I for one would like 



to see greater scientific realism employed; 
and that means being true to the real spirit 
of science, i.e., observation and careful ex- 
periment, rather than playing up its more 
spectacular results. The heart and essence 
of the latter attitude is that science is magic 
under another name. Even under the aegis 
of "Science and Sanity” (a la ICorzybskian 
semantics) stories have been written in 
which the attribution of magical powers to 
"Non-Aristotelian” training is subject to 
little effort at concealment: an ironical use 
of a scientific “gadget” to defeat the pur- 
pose for which it was conceived, the avoid- 
ance of magical thinking. 

When so much has been done in the social 
and psychological sciences — the work of 
Freud, Murray and Lewin, for example — 
I wish there could be some honest-to-gosh 
speculation on the lines of understanding 
which have actually been opened up. But 
instead of this most science-fiction writers 
seem to insist on remaining grossly ignor- 
ant of the accomplishments of social science. 
Why not, for example, a story placed in an 
era when everybody has a psychoanalyst, 
and the social function of analysis as an in- 
stitution is something to be reckoned with? 
The possibilities — hitherto unexploited — 

ought to make fertile ground for one of your 
writers. 

H. S. Kirby 

196 Elizabeth St, 

New York City, N. Y. 

Most stf. writers conic from the 
ranks of the physical sciences; maybe 
the social and psych boys are too hard- 
headed? — Ed. 



Dear Editor: 

So SUPER SCIENCE STORIES is with 
us once again! Congratulations — and good 
luck! 

I was delighted to learn of the magazine's 
revival, because I remember it as an above- 
average publication, and I feel there’s a 
definite need for a new science-fiction mag- 
azine. There’s a big hole in the field, which 
I hope SUPER SCIENCE will fill. What’s 
needed is a bright, colorful magazine which 
will print stories that are mature and intelli- 
gent w-ithout being heavy or technical — 
steering a course between the extremes of 
blood-and-thunder and cold intellectuality. 

From what I hear, you’ve got just about 
the^ideal setup on artwork. Hubert Rogers 
would be a fine addition, but with the ser- 
vices of Finlay, Lawrence, Paul, and Ley- 
denfrost you’ve got a really distinguished 
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lineup of artists. By the way, how about 
letting Paul do some covers in the colorful, 
glamorous style he used during the Thirties? 
Steer him clear of human figures as much as 
possible, but let’s have plenty of. his strange 
machines, bizarre plants, and futuristic 
cities. 

For fiction, I suggest that fine material 
can be had from the following: 

Robert Heinlein — clever ideas, smooth 
writing, and a touch of social significance. 

Ray Bradbury — remarkable ingenuity. 

Theodore Sturgeon — an entertaining light 
touch. 

David H. Keller — originality, human int- 
erest, and a distinctive style. 

And Williamson, Leinster, Moore, Asim- 
ov, Tanner, and Hubbard would be very wel- 
come. 

Anywav, best wishes for success with 
SUPER SCIENCE STORIES. 

Sincerely', 

Paul Spencer 
88 Ardmore Road. 

West Hardford, Conn. 

Were headed in that direction. 
Watch our smoke ! — Ed. 



September 6, 1948. 

Dear Editor: 

Congratulations! I’ve just heard the good 
news that you are going to revive SUPER 
SCIENCE STORIES sometime in Novem- 
ber. Of course you realize that your com- 
pany is the only one to bring back not one, 
but two of their fantasy mags dropped dur- 
ing the war (FANTASTIC NOVELS be- 
ing the other one). Of all other mags drop- 
ped, none has reappeared. Give us whatever 
you like in SS— serials, novels, shorts,, art- 
icles, Finlay, Lawrence, Paul, science-fiction, 
fantasy', weird— we leave it up to you. just 
make it — interesting. 



Sincerely', 
Lester Mayer 



Dear Editor: 

The prewar SUPER SCIENCE featured 
Kuttncr, Asimov, Bond, deCamp, -Miller, 
Gottesman, any of whom (and particularly 
the latter once again) I would be happy to 
see appearing in your neyv pages. Addition- 
ally, I hope for Sturgeon, van Vogt, Leins- 
ter, Ray Jones— and the author first intro- 
duced in your companion publication, AS- 
TONISHING, as I recall: Ray Bradbury. 
Incidentally, there was a periodical, too; 
Heinlein, Hubbard, Cartmill (come back, 
Cleve!), E. E. Smith, Bloch, Rocklynne, 
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Simak — yowl Tales like “Half Breed” and 
“Quicksands of Youthwardness” and “Let 
There Be Light”. The successful revival of 
SUPER SCIENCE will, I hope, presage 
the early resurrection of ASTONISHING. 

That was a swell gesture, during the war 
and while your stf mags survived, supply- 
ing complimentary copies to a number of 
English fans who couldn’t obtain them 
otherwise. They are still unable to secure 
American stf publications in England, and 
so I am appending the names and addresses 
of several key fans in case you should be 
inclined to continue your policy. By the 
way, at the 7th World Science Fiction Con- 
vention (Cincinnati, July ’49) an Anglo 
fan plans to be present for the first time! 
This will be made possible thru the mone- 
tary efforts of American fandom in donating 
the trip. I don’t know. whether it would be 
permissible to solicit funds for this (non- 
profit) project thru your pages, but if so I 
should like to mention that 1 am authorized 
to receive all “Big Pond Fund’” gifts of 
cash to help defray the expenses of the 
trans Atlantic trip for our guest. 

I might also briefly employ this medium 
to bring the Anglo fans up-to-date on the 
spate of science fiction books that has been 
appearing over here: “Sinister Barrier” by 
their own Eric Frank Russell; the Merritt 
Biblion; “People of the Comet” by Austin 
Hall ; , the Shielography, all about another 
great English author, M. P. Shiel; “Skylark 
3” by E. E. Smith; the Memorial Edition 
of “Ship of Ishtar” (illustrated by Finlay): 
“Final Blackout” by Hubbard; “Beyond 
This Horizon” by Heinlein; “The Mightiest 
Machine” by Campbell; “The Cosmic 
Geoids”, John Taine; Coblentz’ “Sunken 
World”; and many others. In the foresee- 
able future there will be available in hard 
covers “Genus Homo” by deCamp & Miller 
(the best novel SUPER SCIENCE ever 
published); “The Best of Science Fiction” 
by (I blush to admit) myself, “The Omni- 
bus of Time” by Ralph Milne Farley, “The 
Mad Brain” by Stanley G. Weinbaum, and 
a collection of super science stories by A. E. 
van Vogt. 

Welcome back, SUPER SCIENCE, and 
I trust it’s here to stay ’til Atomigeddon 
Day! 

Forrest J. Ackerman 
23614 N. New Hampshire, 
Hollywood 4, Cal. 

Thanks to Lane Stannard, Franklin 
M. Dietz, Jr,, and Joseph Hammer, 
whose letters were crowded out. — Ed. 




HALLON cursed as he realized 
that his rod was empty. 

He wrenched it from the control 
socket of the public taxi and, with dark 
eyes on the gray-haired young woman 
who was taking off in another taxi, ran 
across the roof to the dispensing booth. 



The attendant eyed Shaliotrs uniform 
with cold insolence. 

“What do you want, monte?” 
“Refill!” Shallon snapped, and 
thrust his empty rod through the 
wicket. “Hurry !” 

“Okay, okay,” the man drawled. 




It was * scene of horror, confusion, 
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Outlawed from one world, prey 
of another, he had sworn to com- 
plete his strange mission before 
capture; “You can train a people 
to peace, but their souls know the 
answer to tyranny. J am going to 
destroy your dictator f 
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“Keep your shorts on. That’ll be four 
dollars.” 

“I haven't any money with me. Take 
my name and rank. Colonel Robert 
Shalion, Unit Ten, Center City.” 

“Oh, no, monte. Cash on the plast- 
ic.” 

Shalion jerked his eyes briefly from 
the girl who was now some hundred 
feet above the roof. “Do you want to 
be arrested?” he snarled. “This is 
official business !” 

The attendant whitened around the 
mouth at the word “arrested.” With 
almost frantic haste he jotted down 
the information and pushed a roll of 
slugs through the wicket. Shalion 
snatched it up and ran back to the 
ranks of empty taxis. 

He jumped into one of the little 
planes, jammed his rod into the con- 
trol socket, and pressed the button 
which dropped a slug through the 
energizing slot. He pulled back his 
rod and the plane shot upward. 

Still with his eyes fixed on his 
quarry, he pushed the rod forward at 
the proper level and relaxed as her 
taxi ceased to shrink into the distance. 

He had a hunch about this girl. He 
felt sure that she would lead him to 
the Cabal, the underground group 
which was responsible for apparently 
haphazard sabotage. She must be 
connected with those rebels w'ho 
harried General Wickenstein. At the 
end of their previous meeting, a few 
months ago, the cold, impersonal con- 
tempt with which she had spat into 
Shallon’s face showed that she must 
be active in the growing revolt against 
the military which he symbolized. 

Slowly her course changed. She 
crossed the river at an acute angle and 
swung over the rolling green acres of 
Center City’s southeastern park. 



They were the only two planes in 
this area of sky, and Shalion eased 
back on his rod, allowing the girl to 
increase the distance between them. 
She was a black dot on the horizon 
when he pushed forward again at full 
speed. 

He remembered her “You beast!” 
when she had spat on him in the street, 
and the lines around his youthful 
mouth hardened. No man likes that, 
not even a man fresh from Psycho 
Center, fully adjusted and objective. 

That was part of the reason lie had 
dashed from his apartment: wheo he 
had seen her pass on the street. The 
rest and most important part was trea- 
sonable and, as he well knew, he might 
face the Hammonds of a firing squad 
for his pains. 

White squares of playgrounds drift- 
ed beneath him as the dot of the girl’* 
taxi settled on a distant plateau. Shal- 
ion marked the place and swung wide 
to approach it from the other side. 

He caught the bright flash of her 
taxi and set down in a nearby clearing 
among thin oaks. 

As lie moved from cover to cover 
parallel with footprints in the crushed 
grass, he reflected that the Cabal had 
selected its meeting place intelligently. 
Within the sprawling borders of 
Center City, no spot was less suspect 
than the public parks. 

H E FOUND her sitting by a fern- 
banked stream, idly watching her 
coral-tipped fingers in the clear water. 
For an hour Shalion remained 
cramped behind a clump of laurel and 
watched her continue this aimless 
pastime. 

She played in the water, apparently 
waiting for no one, wanting nothing 
bud solitude. When Shalion had 
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reached the limit of his patience, she 
flipped sun-jeweled drops from her 
fingers and pressed her. wristwatch. 
Shallon heard the time signal : 
“When the tone sounds, the time 
will be exactly fourteen-o’-seven and 
one quarter, Center City.”' 

Shallon got to his feet, and the 
sound of his rising brought her up- 
right on tanned legs. Her silvered head 
was tipped back alertly, and her eyes 
were wide and blue. One slender hand 
was clenched ; the other rested lightly 
oil the butt of her Hammond, which 
swung from her belt against blue and 
yellow shorts. 

“I’m a friend,” Shallon said quietly. 
“I can see you are by your uniform,” 
she said bitterly. “It used to mean 
friendliness, all right. And warmth, 
and safety. But now — God knows 
what it means now.”' 

“I’m proud of mine,” Shallon said. 
“It still means those things, as far as 
I’m concerned. You can take your 
hand off your Hammond.” He had. a 
sudden thought. “Where did you get 
it? I suppose you know it’s illegal.” 
“I have a right to it. It was my 
father’s.” 

“Oh. He had no son?” 

“Yes!” she flared. “He had a son, 
all right!’'’ 

Shallon stepped a pace nearer. 
“Something happen to him?” 

“Dead. Thanks to you.” 

Shallon stared. 

“And my baby,” she said. “And my 
husband.” 

Shallon felt overwhelmed by the 
flood of her unreasoning bitterness. 
“But why thanks to me?” he asked. 

“You're a monitor, aren’t you?” she 
restorted, “And did the montes do any- 
thing after the flood? Did they lift 
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a single finger? Did people die of ex* 
posure? Did they starve?” 

“Personally,” Shallon said, “I was 
in Psycho at the time. All I know is 
General Wickenstein's explanation. 
He couldn’t get supplies..” 

“They got supplies when father was 
alive. Major General Harper got sup- 
plies.” 

Shallon remembered. The name 
was magic. The man had been loved 
for his great heart, worshipped for his 
personal heroism. He bowed. 

“Naturally,” Shallon said, “I’m 
sorry about your tragedies. I’m sorry 
for all the others that died. But that 
isn’t important.” 

“No?” she said. “My husband? My 
brother? My baby?” 

“To you, yes,” Shallon said quietly. 
“But those who are alive are more im- 
portant, for the future depends on 
them. The slow machinery of the 
democratic World Council was to 
blame for the deaths following the 
flood. Our unit had used up its emer- 
gency supplies on pirate patrol in the 
Pacific, and we had to wait for red 
tape to unwind before we could help. 
That isn’t important. What is import- 
ant is General Wickenstein’s present 
plans to establish a dictatorship before 
Main Base learns of it. If he does that, 
we’ll have a war for the first time since 
the Dark Era.”' 

“War?” 

“And people will die,” 

“As if they’re not dying now,” she 
said, “before Wickenstein’s firing 
squads. More than a hundred were 
disintegrated last week.” 

“That's unimportant, too,” Shallon 
went on. “It’s only a igment, com- 
pared to war. I follow ed you here, 
because I think you can help avert it.” 
She smiled. 
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"Yes, you. Listen. If I ever said 
anything honestly and sincerely, I'm 
saying it now. I want to get in touch 
with the Cabal. It seems to be oper- 
ating haphazardly at the moment. I 
want to bring some efficiency into its 
methods. Hit-and-miss sabotage is 
childish. There isn’t time enough. Who 
are the leaders?” 

She continued to smile. She did not 
speak. 

"I know what you’re thinking,” 
Shallon continued. “You think I was 
assigned to unearth the underground 
movement and destroy it. That’s un- 
true. I’m here on my own.” 

“Do you really expect me to believe 
you?” she asked wonderingly. “If what 
you say is true, you'll betray your com- 
manding officer and your fellow moni- 
tors. What generation are you in the 
International Police?” 

“Sixth.” 

"Then for six generations, your fam- 
ily has been trained to obey. Do you 
think I’ll swallow this — this treason?” 

“Listen !” Shallon cried. “I’m fresh 
out of Psycho Center. My regular 
five-year adjustment. But General 
Wickenstein didn’t make his trip this 
time. It’s been six years since he .was 
psyched. He’s a sick man. I’m not 
betraying my superior — I’m trying to 
stop a crazy man from committing 
mass murder. He isn’t my friend, not 
any more. Once I thought he was al- 
most God. But now he’s ill, and my 
greatest act of friendship would be to 
save him from this mad scheme to rule 
a continent!” 

“You're lying. You’re trying to 

trap me.” 

“I’m trying to save you. You and the 
others.” 

* r You sound confused. Are you sure 



it was you, and not the general, who 
hasn’t been psyched?” 

“The records are public!” Shallon 
snapped. “I was injured in a fight 
with pirates, and sent back uncon- 
scious. I came out of it into a delirium, 
and was ordered to Psycho. You can 
check on it. Otherwise, I shouldn’t 
have been able to take my regular ex- 
amination. I’d have been like the rest, 
and like the General. I’d have come 
back defeated by pirates into the mess 
here. I’d have fumed at the Council. 
I’d have followed the General in estab- 
lishing a sovereignty in Center City.” 
“For our own good,” she murmured. 
“He believes it,” Shallon insisted. 
“He has a warped perspective, and it’s 
truth to him. I’ve talked — no, listen- 
ed — to him. He thinks he’s the mod- 
ern Napoleon, the new Conqueror.” 
He paused. “Can't we sit down?” 

“All right,” she said, and sat on the 
bank of the stream again. 

^HALLON sat an arm's length away 
on the moss. “No, you don’t want 
to .be a dictator. That’s because 
you’ve been to Psycho regularly. But 
look at General Wickenstein. He has 
seen the Pacific pirates in operation. 
They have a dictator, a chief whose 
word is life or death. 

“Look at his problem. He comes 
back defeated and feeling low about it; 
just like the Conqueror at Elba. He 
finds that a flood has created a great 
emergency. He is powerless to do 
much because emergency supplies 
have been exhausted in the Pacific 
campaign. He tries to rush per- 
mission through the World Council, 
but other matters are pending. By the 
time that body gets around to grant- 
ing the request, citizens have taken 
matters into their own hands. Not to® 
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capable hands, either, as you know. 
They weren’t trained for it. No 
wonder the General feels as he does. 

"No wonder that already his grow- 
ing identification with Napoleon has 
jelled into certainty. No wonder that 
"he sneers at democracy,” 

"But,” the girl protested, “it isn’t the 
fault of the Council, He was sup- 
posed to have supplies.” 

Shallon was patient. “I’m not trying 
to justify the General. I know he’s 
wrong. I know he’s crazy. I want to 
stop him.” 

She was thoughtful. Then her face 
hardened. “It’s a pretty story, monte, 
but I don't believe you.” 

“Then, by God, you're under arrest,” 
he snapped. “I’m tired of playing- 
games with an idiot.” 

She didn’t flinch. She didn’t whiten 
around’ the mouth. She didn't seem 




Don’t miss this sensationally successful 
fantasy classic from the pen of A. Mer- 
ritt. It appears in the big January, 
1949 issue, on sale at all stands now! 
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to feel the horror which the threat of 
arrest aroused in any normal citizen. 
Recently, that is. 

She sat calmly quiet, and gave him 
again her smile of tolerant amusement, 
Shallon repressed an impulse to stare, 
clenched his jaw to keep it from drop- 
ping- 

“Did you hear me?” he demanded. 

She continued to smile. “I heard 
you. Of all the empty threats! Do 
you know who I am? Joyce Kubzyn- 
ski. That doesn’t ring any bells, but 
remember that I’m Major General 
Harper’s only daughter. So don’t 
strut like a pirate, because. I can get 
into any office in Center City, from 
Mexico to Canada. For that matter, 
the name of Harper still carries enough 
weight to get me a hearing in any of 
the Twenty Cities,” 

“Except,” .Shallon pointed out, “that 
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you can’t get out of Center City. Nor 
earn you get a message through Com- 
munications.” 

She countered, “I can get to General 
Wickenstein or any of his staff officers., 
and report your treasonable conduct. 
So what will you do now, monte?” 

“I could do this,”' Shallon said soft- 
ly. “I could report that you commit- 
ted suicide by leaping from your taxi. 
You were broken to bits and, natural- 
ly, it is the duty of a member of the 
International Police to disintegrate 
such an unsightly object.” 

This time her eyes widened, her 
hands clenched, her mouth whitened. 
She shrank away. 

“You— you’re mad!” she whispered. 
Shallon kept his face stern. “I didn’t 
tay 1 would do that. I merely pointed 
©ut that I could. Where does that 
leave us?” 

She looked at him searchingly for & 
long moment. Then, “I don't know, 
until I know exactly what you want.” 
Fear was in her still, and tension. 
Shallon spoke soothingly. “Simply 
this. I want to meet the leaders of the 
Cabal. I want to organize a quick re- 
volt, and get a message out to Main 
Base before General Wickenstein has 
enough defense to withstand a mas* 
attack. This must be done quickly, 
because he is nearly ready. I can’t do 
it alone, but with enough help — ” 
“Why can’t you?” she broke in, 
“Why can't you walk into Communi- 
cations, take over a screen and tell 
Main Base the facts ? ¥ 

^ HAL LON made a derisive sound 
tinged with desperation. 

“You don’t know how it is at Com- 
munications, I can’t get through the 
main lobby. Nobody can but the 
General himself. It isn’t generally 



known, but the entire place is guarded 
by Metaserfs, each tuned to General 
Wickenstein’s private circuit.” 

She thought it over. “Then what 
can you possibly do?” 

“Die,” Shallon said shortly. “If the 
Cabal is composed of courageous men. 
ancl if there, are enough, someone could 
get through.” 

She gave an involuntary shudder. 
“Metaserfs,” she said. 

Shallon nodded. “They’re bad. But 
I figure that if we can get fifty men, 
at least a few can reach the top floor. 
Only one Metaserf is there. Three 
men can divide his — its — attention so 
that one can get to a screen control.” 
The girl looked at Shallon, then 
away. She trailed her fingers in the 
crystal water. 

“There isn't,” she said, “so far a* I 
know, a Cabal.” 

Shallon was quiet with shock, and 
the sounds of the forest came to him; 
birds twittering, wind sighing through 
the leaves, trees creaking. 

“There must be,” he blurted. “In 
the factories, in the tubes, in skyrooms 
— things happen. I’ll admit that the 
destruction is sporadic, but somebody 
must be behind it.” 

The girl shrugged. “Maybe. I don't 
know.” 

“But you surely know someone who 
would be interested in stopping this 
mad scheme of Wickenstein’s?” 

This time she was silent. It was a 
calculating silence. She looked at 
Shallon with narrowed eyes, studied 
every inch of him. Her eyes traveled 
from his, to his dark hair, over his 
broad shoulders, his lean torso, his 
slim straight legs. 

Then, “I know a half dozen,” she 
said, “But they’re my friends. Vm 
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not going to turn their names over to 
one of the general’s staff.” 

“Damn it, I’m trying to stop the 
, general,” Shallon protested. 

“How do I know, monte? If you’ll 
betray your superior, why not an 
ordinary citizen? How do I know you 
shouldn’t be in Psycho? You give 
plenty of evidence.” 

“I don’t know how to convince you,” 
he said, slowly. 

“You won’t have to, monte. Be here 
at the same time tomorrow. A few of 
my friends will meet you. If they are 
not satisfied, they’ll telecast me. I’ll 
either turn you in to headquarters or 
tell them to dispose of you as they see 
fit.” 

“That isn’t fair. Suppose they hav- 
n’t been adjusted? Suppose their per- 
spective is twisted? They might de- 
cide anything.” 

“That’s a chance you'll have to 
take.” 

"Listen,” he said, “if I agree to meet 
your committee here tomorrow, and 
take my chance, will you give me your 
word not to mention what has hap- 
pened here this afternoon? Not to 
anybody?” 

“Yes,” she said, without hesitation. 
“I care nothing about you. You can 
take your chances with them. To- 
morrow is when you’ll be in danger, 
not now. And let me warn you, 
monte, a psychologist will be in the 
group. If he isn’t satisfied with you, 
God help you.” 

He nodded. 

“I’ll take your Hammond, then.” 
"No !” 

"If another monte catches you -with 
that,” Shallon pointed out patiently, 
"you’ll face a firing squad.” 

"And if I give it to you, I’m help- 
she said. 



Shallon snarled, "I don't give % 
damn about you. Give me your gun. 
You're of no use to me if you can’t 
get word to your friends.” 

She looked at him for a long time, 
and the sounds of the forest came 
through again. Then without a word 
or change of expression, she took belt, 
holster, and all, and silently placed 
them in his hands. 

There was silence between them as 
they walked to their taxis. 

HIS return to the administrative 
sector of Center City, Shallon con- 
sidered the girl’s remarks, and won- 
dered if her doubts of his sanity had 
any foundation. Had his discharge 
from Psycho been justified? Had the 
tension outside, generated by General 
Wickenstein, brought carelessness in- 
to Psycho Center? Was he fully ad- 
justed? 

As a reasonable human being, Shal- 
lon was forced to admit to himself that 
somebody might have slipped up. His 
discharge might have been hurried. 
Anyone— even the most objective 
psychologist — might be affected by 
outside Arcumstances, and certainly 
General Wickenstein's acts were 
enough to upset anyone’s emotional 
balance. 

For never in the history of this 
golden age of man had any person 
presumed to be better than his fellows. 
When the world crawled out of the 
slime of the Dark Era and decided that 
war must be outlawed forever, the 
foundation of that resolve was a recog- 
nition of the actual brotherhood of 
Man. 

No man, no group, no country, no 
continent, might dominate another. 
The pre-Dark Era snarls and battling 
were to be silenced forever. So an 
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International Police had been formed, 
its members mustered equally from 
*very inhabited area, and membership 
made hereditary. Gradually, as each 
man was shifted from one unit to an- 
other, the personnel of that peace- 
keeping organization had become free 
of social and racial discrimination. So, 
in time, had the World Federation of 
Twenty Cities. 

And now, after four hundred years 
of supervised peace, a man had decided 
that democracy was too slow, that a 
dictatorship was the most efficient 
form of government. 

That decision, history-making in it- 
self, might have created inefficiency 
in even such a srnoothly-running or- 
ganization as Psycho Center, and 
Shallon’s discharge might have been 
premature. 

He must knqw. 

He canted his rod to one side to take 
him to Psycho Center, on the outskirts 
of the hub-shaped administrative sect- 
or. He slewed off to the left of Com- 
munications, the tall, cylindrical glass 
building in the sector’s center. From 
this circle the streets radiated, and at 
the end of one of these was Psycho 
Center. 

As any member of the community 
would do, he eyed the arriving and de- 
parting liners on the skylight roof of 
Communications. This was the pride 
of Center City, for it was built of pol- 
arized glass, nearly one mile in dia- 
meter, the only one of its kind in the 
world. As a boy, he had hovered, like 
other boys, high above Communica- 
tions and watched the traffic there. 

Now he was bent on more serious 
tilings, and gar e but a glance to the 
censored maelstrom of movement. For 
to arriving strangers, a front of busi- 
eess-as-usual was maintained under 



the eyes of armed monitors. This was 
not unusual, for monitors guarded the 
roof of each Communications building 
the world over. Passengers from other 
cities saw nothing unusual on the roof, 
and once inside the city, they did not 
leave or communicate with others out- 
side its borders. 

He dropped gently to the roof of 
Psycho, maneuvered his taxi into a 
vacant space in the rank, and pulled 
his rod from its socket. He replaced 
the metal ferrule on its tip and 
snapped it to his belt so that it hung 
like a sword. 

He was admitted to the office of the 
Chief, Robert Bolton, and sat across 
the desk from the keen-eyed, bald 
psychologist, head of the world council 
of mind and behavior specialists. 

"Back again?" inquired Bolton. 

“This is a little unusual,’’ Shallon 
apologized, “but I have'an acute pro- 
blem. Am I all right?” 

Bolton spread his hands and 
shrugged. "After all, my friend, I am 
also a human being. I can hardly pre- 
sume to say whether one man is as 
well adjusted as another without 
testing him. Come in here." 

He led the way into a great white 
room in which there was nothing to 
distract the attention save a hood of 
gleaming metal suspended from a 
cable of a thousand wires. Beneath 
this was a chair whose curves auto- 
matically fitted themselves to the 
sitter. When a person was in the 
chair, and the hood was lowered to 
within a few inches of his head, he 
could see nothing but a soothing off- 
white wall. 

“Sit down,” Bolton said. 

Shallon sat, and waited. He had 
been here many times, and he knew 
where to look. Presently a screen 
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flowed at the spot where his eyes 
were fixed. Words formed on the 
screen. 

How much is an offensive word? 

Shallon smiled. He knew that his 
thought answer, “There is no such 
thing as an offensive word,'' was re- 
gistered on an unseen screen and re- 
corded by an examining clerk. His 
qualification, “The question is not 
sensible, according to our training,” 
he knew, was also recorded. 

Questions concerning man’s re- 
lationship to man, to the world, to re- 
stricted society groups, followed. 
Shallon's thought answers formed 
quickly or slowly, according to the 
complexity of the question, and were 
translated by the thought-analyzing 
hood into symbols on a far screen, 
where they were recorded. 

After half an hour of this, a com- 
mand appeared: Go to Dr. Bolton's 
office, 

“WHAT worries you?” was the 
psychologist's first question. 

Shallon, quieted by the virginal 
emptiness of the examination , room, 
folded his hands and thought. Should 
he tell Dr. Bolton of the scene in the 
forest and the doubts of his objective 
sanity raised by the girl? If he did, 
would Dr. Bolton turn him in? 

Shallon snorted. If anybody in Cent- 
er City would be opposed to General 
Wickenstein’s move to assume per- 
sonal and complete command, it would 
be this keen-eyed, quiet adult. 

He told Bolton of his actions. How 
he had reached the poipt at which he 
had to do something to rebel against' 
General Wickenstein’s offenses 
against regulated thought and living; 
how he had followed the girl, talked to 
her. 



When he had finished, Shallon 
spread his hands. “So there it is. You 
know me pretty well. I look on you 
as my best friend. Do you think I’m 
well-balanced enough to meet with the 
— all, revolutionists?” 

“Yes.” 

“There’ll he a psychologist among 
them, you know. And if I don’t pass 
the test, I’ll be turned in. You know 
what that will mean.” 

“Yes.” 

In his taxi again, Shallon passed 
over the barracks of L’nit 10, and saw 
below a scene which was becoming 
more common these days — an execu- 
tion. Saboteurs, he supposed they were. 
A group of four or five herded by a 
Metaserf against a wall of armor plate. 

He was too high to see details, but 
he could tell that the group faced the 
monowheel guard with courage. The 
Metaserf, motionless by virtue of its 
gyroscope, pointed its heavy-duty 
Hammond with deadly indifference, 
4 tid Shallon saw the group disappear 
one by one. The Metaserf wheeled and 
rolled back to its nook. 

Even though he was too far away to 
see clearly, Shallon boiled inside. That 
an army, created to maintain peace and 
supervise the well-being of its creators, 
should turn and kill — that indicated 
some basic fault. 

The fact that General Wickenstein 
had missed his quinquennial trip to the 
Psycho Center was not enough explan- 
ation for Shallon. Such emergencies 
should have been forseen. The system 
was wrong. A citizen— 

Suddenly, he had it. He shoved his 
rod forward to full speed until his 
apartment building came into sight. 
He dropped the taxi into the thin rank 
and hurried down to hi* rooms. Here 
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he spent several hours taking notes 
on a proposition he would present to 
the meeting in the park tomorrow. 

'J'HEY were only six, not the fifty 
Shallon considered necessary to 
storm Communications. Six. Shallon 
smiled wryly as he faced them. 

One he knew: Bolton. The pycholo- 
gist returned his smile, and Shallon 
knew that he was safe, at least, and 
would not be turned in. Another, a 
youth of Shallon’s own age, had a dis- 
turbing familiarity. The remaining 
four were strangers, ranging in age 
from a gray-head to a boy of fourteen 
or so. 

“Is this all?’ Shallon asked. “Can’t 
we get more?’’ 

Bolton answered him, “It wouldn’t 
help. We don’t have enough armor.” 

For the first time, Shallon noted the 
hoods they wore. Hoods with a dull 
sheen which struck a chord in his mem- 
ory. 

“Pirates!” he exclaimed. 

The sextet before him chuckled, 
drowning the gurgle of the brook be- 
hind them. 

“The suits were turned over to the 
bio-electrical lab,” Bolton said, “to be 
analyzed and, if possible, reproduced. 
I have some authority, as you know, 
in the council of science, and I bor- 
rowed them. .We -have seven suits of 
armour, impervious to the rays of a 
Hammond.” 

“Not completely, though,” Shallon 
said. “Otherwise, we’d ne\ er have cap- 
tured them. If a Hammond rays one 
of these suits steadily, its self-gener- 
ating screen will break down. Remem- 
ber that. We must keep on the move. 
We’ve got to run like hell, once we get 
into the lobby. I assume you’ve talked 
over my plan?” 



“We have,” Bolton said. “We were 
considering it, as a matter of fact, be- 
fore you approached Joyce. All we need 
to do is set a time.” 

Shallon blinked. “What’s the matter 
with now?” he asked. 

“Nothing !” they chorused. ‘Let's 
go !” 

“Wait!” Shallon cautioned. “Some 
of us may not get through alive. May- 
be only one of us will. But one is 
enough. Listen. I’ve prepared a paper, 
left it in my apartment. 1 want to give 
you the gist of it, and those of us who 
survive will know what to do,” 

Shallon said, “We hare assumed 
that the reason for the present situa- 
tion is that General Wickenstein failed 
to get his regular adjustment. Well, 
maybe, as far as this specific condition 
is concerned. But the main reason is 
bigger than that. 

“The International Folice is a caste,” 
Shallon flung at them. 

“What else could it be?” Shallon 
said. “Father to son to grandson to 
great grandson to— and so on. Every 
monitor today, in the sixth to tenth 
generation of service, has the interest 
of his unit primarily at heart, rather 
than that of the citizen. It was inevit- 
able. Inside the framework of dem- 
ocracy, we have allowed a class to 
develop. Class hatred is always pos- 
sible tinder those conditions. We’ve 
got to destroy it, or it will inevitably 
destroy us!” 

“Why?” demanded the youth who 
w as vaguely familiar. “Monitors have 
always been proud to serve, to be mon- 
itors.” 

“That's the point,” Shallon said. 
“Monitors are proud to be monitors, 
instead of citizens being proud to serve 
a hitch in the military. 

“Wait !” he continued as several 
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started to speak. “If we throw over- 
board the whole military setup, and 
reward good citizens with a term in 
the International Police, such a condi- 
tion as exists now could never occur. 
The citizen, knowing that he’d have 
to return to this world when his term 
was served, would keep it in good 
shape. Wouldn’t you? You're citizens. 
Ask yourselves if you’d get delusions 
of power, if you’d line other citizens 
against a wall and disintegrate them. 
Well?” 

They didn’t answer, but Shallon 
could see that the}’ agreed. Finally 
Bolton spoke. 

“I think you have an idea, Shallon. 
It will have to be worked out later, 
of course.” 

“Certainly. I wanted you to know 
about it, so that those of us who come 
through alive can begin the work. 
Agree?” 



They murmured approval. Then they 
settled details of the attack, and com- 
plete suits of armor were brought front 
the taxis. Shallon donned his, and with 
a prayer in his heart, walked heavily’ to 
his taxi and look off in the lead. 

They strung out behind him, not in 
formation but in the haphazard fash- 
ion in which normal taxi traffic dotted 
the sky at all times. Shallon circled 
high over Communications, then 
sloped down to the street at the 
entrance of the towering glass 
building. 

The others were down beside him 
within five seconds. Pedestrians had 
halted at the unusual sight of taxis 
landing at this level, and a monitor 
shouted at them from a nearby build- 
ing. 

Shallon capped his rod, and, swing- 
ing it in one hand, led the way into the 
lobby. The other six crowded his heels. 
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Once across the threshold, they 
scattered toward exits leading upward, 
and on the second floor encountered 
Metaserfs, 

^HALLON dodged instinctively from 
the pointed muzzle of the Ham- 
mond. But the giant Metaserf — mount- 
ed on a single wheel and guided by 
photocell eyes — was as agile as he. 

More agile! Everywhere Shallon 
turned, he was met by the staggering 
pressure of the Hammond’s rays. 

His companions were doing no bet- 
ter. Slowly, a step at a time, they were 
forced back to the entrance. Metaserfs 
rolled inexorably forward, battering 
them with a Avail of energy. 

Shallon spoke into his chest com- 
municator. 
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“This armor will break down,” he 
warned. “We can’t take this very long. 
Get out !” 

They turned and ran, and Shallon 
was sick inside. They had had a 
chance, a new world had been before 
them, and they were too weak to cross 
its threshold. It was over now. They’d 
be captured, executed, and the mad 
general would establish his dictator- 
ship. The careful work, the planning 
of centuries scrapped in an instant! 

Outside, a great crowd had massed 
before Communications, and a squad 
of Monitors, hands on their Ham- 
monds, watched the crowd. 

There were murmurs from all sides, 
merging into a low, uneasy roar. Then 
a single clear voice emerged. 

“This is a bid for freedom!” cried the 
voice, and Shallon saw the gray-haired 
girl, Joyce, haranguing the crowd from 
its center. “Those monies are confus- 
ed. Don’t give them time to focus. 
Attack! We can defeat the Metaserfs !” 



CABAL 

Then began an event unparalleled 
m history. Three hundred men and 
women, citizens conditioned to peace, 
acted as one unit of violence. 

The squad of monitors was confused, 
as Joyce had said. They turned uncer- 
tainly this way and that. They shot a 
few in the front ranks of the great 
human beast that surged forward 
howling; then they ran. 

The crowd rolled over the dead in 
a destructive wave that flung Shallon 
and his armored companions high on 
its crest. They jammed helmets back 
on their heads, and led the way back 
into Communications at a run. 

Many died on the spot, but the 
others took their places. 

It was a scene of horror, confusion, 
but with overtones of majesty, 
triumph, man’s will to be free. Shallon 
felt tears of excitement stinging his 
eyes as he shouted and fought. He 
flipped an armored hand to fling the 
tears away, and knocked off his hood. 
It rolled away, was trampled instantly 
under seething feet. 

He was vulnerable. One blast from 
a Metaserf, and he was done. And a 
Metaserf had singled him out on the 
instant. 

Shallon leaped away, flinging his 
rod in a despairing gesture. 

The loaded end of his rod caught the 
Metaserf squarely in its photoelectric 
eye. The great robot continued its 
turning movement until it faced the 
wall, into which it blindly poured the 
energy of its Hammond. 

Wickenstein, slim, dark, passionate, 
was at the great screen, “Revolt!” 

He broke off as Shallon attacked. 
He scooped his Hammond from his 
holster and fired point-blank. 

Shallon flung himself at the gen- 
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rotenfcr arid C. P. A 'a earn $3,000 to $10,000 a rw. 

T/wwjisamis oJ-firn's naod then*. train yoa thoroiy as home is. »par« 
gnw te C. P. A’s examinations .<nr‘ excccPrre acc-oonffeg: positions. 
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ioTts e*ner»'»Bcij tn>neeee?Rrr IPwscnsir traininff tuifer suparriaion 
~ta 3 ? of 0 - P. A s. P»r«»*iirt<eoonr.e{ and help. V” " * 

•k, ''A-ccoURtaRcy, the Profession Th&fc P*ts.” 



SALLE Extension ifefwsllj?, 417 So. Dearhom St. 

A Correatamtlencfl l?urt»t«tton, fragt. 1334-H, Chicago 5, III, 

RELIEF AT LAST 
For ¥©«r COUGH 

OreoniEiIsioii. relieves promptly because it goes right 
to the seat of the trouble to help loosen and expel 
gj£tm laden phlegm and aid nature to soothe and 
feed raw. tender, inflamed bronchial mucous meirv 
brasses, TeU your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomufaion with the understanding you must like 
the way it tjuldcly allays the cough or you are to 
have vour money back. 

CRE0MULSION 

#er Csufhs, Cfrcsf C©ids, Irsnchifis 
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eral's legs, and heard a sharp thwack! 
as he did so. General Wickenstein fell 
to the floor and Shallon fumbled at his 
belt for the control sw itch of the Meta- 
serfs. He found it, flipped it, and saw 
the big robots freeze motionless. 

Shallon lay still for a few seconds as 
emotion drained from him. The others, 
too, seemed shocked into silence. 

“I— I— hit him !” 

Shallon rolled over, looked up, 
Joyce had wide eyes on a bruise over 
the General's temple. “I hit him,” she 
repeated in her awed whisper. 

Bolton stepped forward. “We have 
things to do. Take him — ” he indicated 
the unconscious general — “to Psycho 
Center.” Two men stepped out of the 
small group and obeyed. The others 
were still motionless, shocked. Bolton 
twinkled at them. 

“You feel guilty,” he said. “You've 
regarded violence as the great social 
crime. Let me assure you that you are 
not unbalanced. For no matter how 
carefully men are conditioned to peace, 
they will always revolt against 
tyranny. It may take a long time, but 
in the end they will overthrow tyrants. 
But more pressing business concerns 
us now. All of you please go below and 
send that company of soldiers up here. 
Colonel Shallon is going to tell the 
world of his plan, and they should 
hear. You should, too, so find screens 
please, arid tell the others,” 

As they trooped out, Shallon turned 
to the big screen. 

“Listen world,” he began. “All citi- 
zens, all news services please listen!” 

As he waited for acknowledgement 
studs to glow on the control panel, 
Shallon looked at Joyce. Bitterness was 
gone from her eyes, and she smiled at 
him. A personal smile, full of warmth. 



FANDOM’S CORNER ! 

(Continued from Page 6) 
was shown. This time it was “Atomic j 
Physics” which traced the making of 
the atomic bomb back through history. 

During the convention, fan-mag edi- 
tors and fantasy book editors were 
given time to present to the gathering 
a short talk on their publications and 
their plans for the future. 

One of the most interesting high- 
lights of these conventions is the Auc- 
tion, The items auctioned consist of 
original covers and illustrations from 
the pro magazines and “limited edi- 
tion” books; rare stf. magazines and 
books; plus odds and ends that fans 
find interesting and will pay money 
for. All items auctioned off are given j 
to the convention free, as these auc- 
tions are one of the most important 
ways fandom has to pay the bill for 
the conventions, Original covers and 
illustrations are the most valued items, 
as can be seen by the $70 bid that was 
necessary to get the original cover of 
Super’s companion magazine, Famous 
Fantastic Mysteries. It was the June 

1948 cover painted by Virgil Finlay 
and donated to the convention b\ 
Popular Publications. This was the 
highest amount ever paid for a single 
item at any convention auction. 

It is estimated that about 200 per- 
sons attended the Torcon, and follow- 
ing the regular custom, they chose the 
site of the next convention. They de- 
cided that the next convention, the 

1949 Seventh World Science Fiction 
Convention, will be held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It has already acquired the nick- 
name “Cinvention” and fandom is 
looking forward to it. For more infor- 
mation, write to Donald E. Ford, 129 
Maple Ave., Sharonville, Ohio. He will 
inform you how you can help make 
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-’then you'll he thrilled with the new 
revolutionary Zenith "75” Radionic Hea*« 
ing Aid. You can order it by mail without 
risking a penny. Let a 10-Day Trial* sc 
home, at church, at business, prove it’s the 
finest 'hearing aid you can buy regardless 
of price. Saves you over §100.00. 



HEAR BETTER 
®r Pay Nothing 

Light, compact single unit. Costs less than 
p cent an hour for battery consumption. 
Comes ready to wear. Accepted by the 
Council on Physical Medicine, American 
Medical Association. Mail coupon below. 
Let a 10-Day Money Back trial prove 
that this amazing, new. ready-to-wear 
hearing aid can bring you the' joy and 
happiness it has brought to thousand# 
of others. 



•Trial offer available on direct, sales by SSenlth 
Radio Corporation or its subsidiaries. 

Lock only to yenr doctor for advice 
on your cars and hearing 



NEW 



*ABI©N!C 

HJARINS A IB 




Makers of the World-Famous Zenith Radio#. 



01 VS THE GIFT OF BETTER HEARING 
TO SOME LOVED ONE FOR CHRISTMAS 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY* - 

Zenith Radio Corporation 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. PG-lfl 
6501 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39. 111. 

□ I enclose chsck or monej ? order for 1 7f * foe 
one Zenith. "75” Hearing Aid. Unless I 
completely satisfied and find the Zenith **7R** 
superior to any other hearing aid. I may return 
it within ien days of receipt and get my money 
bark in lull. 

*Plus tax of $1.50 if delivery is made in IRteoto 
or Iowa. 

□ Please send details of convenient time pay- 
ment plans, and free descriptive iiteratur#. 



Name 

Addrest- 



Ctty — State 
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SUPER SCIENCE STORIES 




CAN YOU FIX IT? 

These wonder books tell 
•step HOW 



SEND NO MONEY, .lust mail the coupon 
Tor » complete set of i Big, Thick Auw 
Books. 20th Edition. 2T00 Pa?e?l 

Whether you am a meCnanie or helper, 
expert or apprentice, auto owner or driver, 
hike immediate advantage of this FIEEIS 
EXAMINATION OFFER, 

MAKE GOOD MONEY NOW 
HOLD A PERMANENT JOB 
America wants its automobiles kept in 
good repair. Men with “know hew” are in 
demand, at big pay. These books will help 
you get and hold an important job, or 
give you a chanoe to so into business tor 
yourself now or later. Any man who half 
tri<s 10 improve himself can learn auto 
servicing and repairing by this quick ref- 
erence method. Use the JIFFY INDEX 
to find easily understood answer to any 
auto problem. These wonder books yh-o- 
pared by eleven of America’s great auto- 
mobile engineers. Many hundreds of valu- 
able illustrations. Send the coupon TODAY, 

[ A .year’s consulting privileges wfthT 
our engineers now given with I 
those books without extra charge. J 
Publishers Since 189ft 



•to.' 

make uPFcult renairs 
anri tnliu. fmonts. bow to 
Jp-cn a car at maximum 
•’ili-iency, j.icJurting IsS- 
c.'.-’- W. movements in car 
tfvv'yn ;.nd o|>eratlon. 

E'.^ine troubles and how 
to correct them well 
covered. 

A H!0. THICK VOLUMES 

Over 27u0 paires 2000 
JPtisL'atiors, wiring d!s- 
gT'uns, etc. Beautiful 
P!.>'ternb;Uc, •washable 
cloth binding. 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Dept. A13 & 

Pre-xol Ave. at 58th Sir., Chicago 37. III. 

I would like to examine your 4-Yoiume S n t of Av.to Bonks. I will 
pay the delivery charges only, but if I obooae X may rruirn them 
express collect. Jf after 10 liars’ trs* 1 prefer to keep thorn. I will 
send you 82 and pay lha balance at the rate of only S3 r. month 
tmiH $:.4.80 has been pain. Please include consulting service es 
oflVroct above. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

Flea.*-© attach letter stating age, occupation, employe'.' s name and 
address, and name and address of at leant- on® business man £3 
reference. Men in service, alsx» please give home address. 



INVEMTOBS 

Patent hiws encourage tire development of inventions. Our fwro 
h * registered to practice before the U. S- Patent OfSc*. Write 
4hr further particulars as to patent protection and procedure and 
“Invention Record” form at once. No obligation. 

McMQRROW, BERMAN & BAVIDSGN 

Registered Patent Attorney* 

130- Y Victor Building Washington 1, D. G. 






. B > specializing in diamonds from estates, 
banks and unredeemed pledges, we are able to f 
offer a large collection of fine diamonds at a | 
substantial savings. 

Every diamond is sold with an iron clad | 
m oner bac k •£« a r an tee . We will gladly send you | 
the diamond you select for your personal | 
examination, before buying, and without | 
obligation. ^ I 

Every diamond has been reset in brand new \ 
mountmga of the latest deeign. Send for our $ 
Free Illustrated Catalog of outstanding dia- j 
mond values from 510 to $10,003. References: \ 
Your own bank or anv mercantile agency, i 

KSMJSrS WLUTERAl ICAH UM, SEPT ff 

636-38 W. Baltimore St- Baltimore 1. Md- 
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this convention the biggest and best 
ever held, 



Fan Mag .Reviews 

SPACEWARP, Vol. 3, No. 5, Au- 
gust 1948, published monthly by 
Arthur H. Rapp, 2120 Bay St, Sa- 
ginaw, Michigan. This 20-page mag 
combines mimeographed text with 
hecto drawings. Written in a flippant 
style, the articles bring its readers the 
lighter side of fandom. We like it. 

MACABRE, Vol. 1, No. 2, June 1948. 
published bi-monthly by Don Hutch- 
ison, 7 Tacoma A ve., Toronto 5, On- 
tario. Like most Canadian fanmags, 
this is well mimeographed and full of 
good drawings. You’ll like David H. 
Keller’s article, “Animals Or Gods,” 
and Redd Boggs’ “Fantasy Cross- 
word.” Thirty-four pages of serious 
and humorous contents. Good. 

PORTLAND SCIENCE FAN- 
TASY NEWS BULLETIN, Vol. 2, 
No. 3, October 1948. published eight 
times a year by the Portland S.F.S., 
3435 N.E. 38th Ave., Portland 13. 
Oreg. Two pages, mimeographed, of 
news and miscellany on the Portland 
S.F.S. 

DREAM QUEST, Vol. 1, No. 6, 
July 1948, published irregularly by 
Don Wilson, 495 N. 3rd St., Banning, 
Calif., 25 cents. One of the better mags. 
48 pages of unusually good mimeo- 
graphing. Articles, verse, fiction and 
illustations by the tops in the fan field. 
You'll like the complete, detailed re- 
views of the pro mags in “Pho-Phile” 
by Redd Boggs. A must for every 
stf. fan. 

FANTASY-NEWS, Vol. 10, No. 1, 
August 22, 1948, published weekly by 
William S. Sykora, P. O. Bov 4, Stein- 




FANDOM'S CORNER 



way Station, Long Island City, N.Y. 
An old-timer (started publication in 
1938) is revised. The only weekly fan- 
mag now being published, it contains 
news on the fan and pro field. Two 
pages, mimeographed, at $2.50 a year. 
Sample copy 10 cents. 

TORCON PROGRAM BOOKLET, 
published by the Torcon Society for 
the Sixth World Science Fiction Con- 
vention. Contains the program of the 
convention, complete membership list, 
and ads by the pro mags, fantasy book 
houses,, fan mags, etc. Well printed, 40 
pages, with a blue cover illustration. 
Contact Ned McKeown, 1398 Mt. 
Pleasant Rd., Toronto 12, Ontario, 
Canada, for information. 

THE FANSCIENT, Yol. 2. No. 2, 
published quarterly by the Portland 
S.F.S., 3435 N.E. 38th Ave., Portland 
13, Oregon. 15 cents. A neat pocket- 
size, photo-offset fan mag that is be- 
coming one of the best in fandom. 32 
pages of good material loaded down 
with good illustrations and some 
photos. Features a biography of a fan- 
tasy author in each issue! this time it’s 
Jack Williamson. You'll want this one. 

FAN ARTISAN, Vol. 1, No. 1, May 
1948, published now and then by Fan- 
tasy Artisan Group at Box 1746, Or- 
cutt, Calif. 10 cents. A newcomer to the 
fan publishing field, with a new idea — 
a mag for fan artists. Most of the space 
is taken up by illustrations by numer- 
ous fan artists and short articles about 
them. The artwork is excellent. 44 
pages, well mimeographed. If you like 
fantasy artwork, youll like this one. 

FANTASY REVIEW, Vol. 2, No. 
8, April-May 1948, published bi-month- 
ly by Walter Gillings, 115 Wanstead 
Park Road, Ilford, Essex, England. 
15 cents to U, S. readers. Neatly print- 



1DIAL XMAS GIFT 

Whir not wmd yetur iuisbaml. fs-ihar, 
Isrofch'pr or w® » year's SWb»3ripfcion 
FUR- FISH -G A WE ? Be’11 g<* 
many hours of solid pleasure with 
♦It is interesting monthly magazine. It 
J* ebock full of fascinating stories 
rmd articles -with actual p&ofographs 
on BUNTING, FISHING. FUR 
FARMING, *n<3 TRAFPUJG. Many 
of its writers are nationaE wJithomiAs 
<m these aubjeete. FUR-FISH -GAME 
i* 20 c a ropy on the newest aads or 
$2.40 a year. Save by sending for 

SPECIAL 

CHRISTMAS OFFER - 




Cover sstyal photo reoro- 
riucetf Fb natural color. 



9 Months $1.00 



Ons year subscription $1.50 



FUS-FISH-GAME. 405 Standard . Bldg., CoJumbai IS. Ohio 



^.eG.i«4 H 51.80 for 1 year's arbiter srd.'on p ? $1.00 for 0 rao. rj 
Check which. • 'Cash; check, stamps or money order aoeeptabl«7> 
Print subscriber's name *n space below. If a gift, tell us your nam# 
also and we'll send a Xmas card for you. 



HA ME 



toq 

We want Too to wear t&ia fine msde-^to-meafiiiresnftl 

MrtttCg" 




earn. eiQ gash ™„.. 

'** — T win help run wet. more orders „ 
^'taiimrad-to-inewior# tooeweRt 3 
Wtifo'todey fnv >. 

.quick actida fall o» . 

B £i SO H, INC. 



a eeH us ebon! yours* 11 



Oept. N- 1 T 86 , Chicago 7, W 



BcBtfMe m*n wit* oar -wanted nt one# to calf on f armor*. 
WoHHerftil opportunity. to $20 in a day. No experience 

or eopitel requires). Permanent. Write today. 



McNESS COMPANY 

Proeport, IfHw®** 




GIFT F8E A MM,,, 

This Christmas . give the men > 1 x 1 . knew best the 
magazine they , like - best — ARGOSY. - It’s at swel l pres- 
ent — twelve full months' of .gpod reading. indthis Com- 
plete' M&ft'f! sports fea- 

tures. huriting an^fisNng artEles, pictures, shorts and 
cartoons are all there in each and every issue of 
ARGOSY. 

SPECIAL MONEY-SAVING OFFER 

You save money by giving ARGOSY at the special 
Christmas rates, the first subscription costs you $2 50 
with each additional only $2.00. There are- few worth- 
while gifts today where your money gees as far. 

TREAT YOURSELF 

Don’t forget yourself! Your own subscription or 
renewal can be included in this offer. Just fill in 
your own name in the proper space below. 

An attractive card announces 
ycrur gift at Christmas time. 

m mmmmu ■«»« sh ■■ m-swar «»«i*ii»Bn*!R«in«gi!s 

ARGOSY, 2G5 £.‘ 42nd $$., M. Y. 17. 

;■ ZVagcent, your spec Christmas offer of one subscription 
additional. $3.00 {Foreign and Canada, add 
USk*. PteAse sent*.- them fax 

, . 

wfitecrintfosS#-. •• 

.' .’ ; .' T :v.* 

|— Hf, 1 * — • ' 

uscjp* . •-# • *• *,«• * Zone: .*«*-«* 

Stater t , 

□ Tzyrmnt mdtxMS: p Bill m. later 
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SUPER SCIENCE STORIES 




iGH'fxcrofiy pwcss 

• on the Sensational NEW 1949* ' 

MIDWEST RADIOS 

With Exclusive flASff &MATfC Volume and Band 
indication, TELEVISION Audio' Switch-Over, and 
NEW tOlOft-RAY Tuning— .plus NorDrSift EM; 






F&aturmg 

TWJ 

MWfsroi 

SEEIB 



AM-FM 

CHASSIS 






SYMPHONY GRANffi 

RA&IQ-PK0H0G3APH 

A magnificent musical instrument and * master- 
piece of cabinet design. Offer? world -ranging radio 
reception end newest automatic Intermix Record 
Changing Phonograph. Uses powerful Series 
AM-FM Rftcfio Chassis, Giant 14V ^ " Panasonic 
Speaker; Tri-Magnadime Coil System; Built-In 
Loop Antenna. Other luxurious console and table 
mode! cabinets with Series 16, 12 & 8 Radio Chassis. 









on 



fill JM COUPON AMD MAIL TODAY OR JUST 
SEND NAME AND ADDRESS OH U POSTCARD 

MIDWI3T RADIO Ik TIUVISICN COSP. J 

&©pt. 221, $ 09 Broadway, Cmcinnerrt 7 r Ohln | 

wiW m* y»wr mrsr FREE 1949 

* 



r*K* **»<**tsn«w mm n n m n an si urn a rhhmiib » a » « * is wW 



Free Book 

MOUNT BIROS, ANIMALS, FISH 



FREE. Explains TsrMwwf, ToIIu heirt<* |«sn< «rt 
ep*no by ntftH \o mount birds, snimsls, heads . . . in TA.ti 
«kow Great for Mr-.N_s_nd_EOYS. For! Abw- 



irn money in eper* thn®. WRITE TODAY — NOW— 
^r»* book «ws»intei: 1TO r*m« pietorer . State AGE. 

•W.SstocoteS I«*Idarmy ? B®pt 4301 ,Qn#alia»K«(Sh> 





Make money. Know bow to break *n<l 
train, horses. Write tod av for thin boot 
FREE, together with special, offer of 
a course In Animal Breeding. It t»ow 
are Interested in G siting and Elding trie saddle 
borae, check here ( ) Do ii today — note. 

psiry icHoej. or horsemanship 
Dept, 541 P!eesant Hill, QM9 



Money witi] 
Simple- Csrtssiis^ 

who Bke$ la draw 



ed, this excellent mag contains about 
20 pages. It covers the whole fan and 
pro field, with book reviews, pro-mag 
reviews and interesting articles. A 
must for all interested in fantasy. 

FANTASY-TIMES. Vol. 3, No. 8, 
August 1948. Published monthly by 
James V. Taurasi, 101-02 Northern 
Blvd., Corona, New York. 13 cents. 
24 pages, well mimeographed, featur- 
ing “The Torcon Report” by William 
S. Sykora. Part 1 covers the first day 
of the convention. This mag gives 
news of the fan and pro field, through 
regular departments. Artwork snd 
cover by John Giunta- 

FANTASY COMMENTATOR, 
Vol. 2, No. 7, summer 1948, published 
quarterly by A. Langley Searles, 7 
East 235th St., New York 66, New 
York. 25 cents. This is considered the 
bible of fantasy book collectors. Con- 
tains mostly reviews, news and items 
on fantasy books, plus a few articles 
on science-fiction in general. Features 
Sam Moskowitz’s “The Immortal 
Storm,” a history of fandom as seen by 
Sam and based on Sam's fine collection 
of fan magazines and correspondence 
from way back when. 

SCIENCE, FANTASY, AND 
SCIENCE FICTION, Vol. 1, No. 2, 
July 1948, published by Frank Dietz, 
Box A, Kings Park, New York. 
15 cents. Another newcomer into the 
fan publishing field. 30 pages, well 
photo-offset that shows a 100% im- 
provement over its first issue. Features 
a fine report of the Torcon and numer- 
ous good illustrations. Try it. 

More fan-mags will be reviewed in. 
the next issue. Send yours for review 
to Fandom’s Corner, Super Science 
Stories, 205 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N.Y. 
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THE BOUNDING CROWN 



(Continued on page 75) 
permanently out of the way,” He 
gestured toward the Venetian. 

"I guarded against that by order- 
ing my islanders to kill on sight any 
man wearing a gas-mask, since I knew 
that Manley, s Eafthmen would have to 
wear them against the spores,” Arai 
supplemented. “The fact that Hey- 
wood showed up in a strip of cloth in- 
stead of a mask saved his life.” 

“But your ship?” 

“Oh,, that. You see the Valkyr, not 
having passed ait inspection for thir- 
teen years, has a few little tricks which 
I’ve learned to handle but Jolon 
couldn't. One of them is the number 
three tube, which has a defective feed 
line; if you operate all the bank oil the 
ordinary timer system, three gets too 
much fuel and goes off like a cannon. 
Jolon didn’t know that, and when the 
concussion knocked him out Manley 
lost his head and jumped into the lake. 

“Old Aral’s natives fished him 
swearing out of the muck near the 
shore; we dragged the Valkyr off the 
lake bottom, and here we are.” 

The Centrale mail shook his head 
wonderingly. “Well, under the circum- 
stances I suppose I’d better overlook 
the breach of law involved,” lie said, 
“since Arai will probably revoke any 
sentence I pass on you after he goes 
back into office. You were right,- Hey- 
wood — this governorship is a bound- 
ing crown. Just remember, part of the 
reward money for Jolon goes toward 
ship repair. Do you think we ought 
to send a squad down after Manley?” 
Arai grinned broadly. “I wouldn't. 
He’s getting his punishment. I think 
he is by now the new high priest of the 
Fox-God.” 




SEND FQf? THIS FREE BOOK MOW! 

Increase ftmt earpime power. Become tbofcmgbly 
trained in * well-paid profession. Without obliga- 
tion, And oof about the opportunities in Electrical, 
Mechanical* Plastics, Civil, Mining and other en- 
gineering fields. Our free 186-page handbook list* 
detail? of home study courses, compiled by world 
authorities. Sec for yourself how you can soon earn 
mere dollars. Without obligation write today, to 
Canadian Institute of Science and Technology Ltd., 
190 Chester Bldg., 219 Bay Street, Toronto 1, One. 
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Civil, Mhuxm end 
Structural Enymeering 
Covrm* 

A.M.I.CE. Exajninofkws 
Civil Engineering 
Rood Conitrucflbn 
Surveying end Levelling 
A.M.I.Strvet.IL Exam. 
Structural Design 
Reinforced Concrete De- 
i\gn 

Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning 

Building Construction and 

Drawing 

Architecture 

Geology and MSrwralpgy 
Metallurgy 

Petroleum Technology 

Mining Practice 
Mining Engineer* 

Electrical Engineering 
«r>d Radio Coer*®* 

A.M.I.E.E. Ex-ami not ion 
Electrical Engineering 
Alternating Current 
Electrical Instollation* 
Electric Traction 
Elect. Machinery Desigft 
Telegraphy 
Telephony 
Neon lighting 

t.P.IL Eitmtv 
Radio & High F reqvensj 
Radio SerYking; 

Short Wave 
Television 
Sound Picture* 

Plastic* CoorwNf 
Plastic* Technology 
Plant and Mould Dedg’ss 
Natural and Synthetic . 
Rubber 

laminated Wood 



Mechanical, Pnewfa*efi©« 
c*nd Automobile Engi- 
neering Cowe*?«* 

A.M.I.Mech.E. Exam. 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanical Drawing and 
Design 

Die and Preen Tool W'ork 
Sheet Metal Work 
Welding 

Main '(©nance and Station- 
ary Engineers 
Refrigeration. 

A.M.bP.E. Examination 
Works Manager* 
Automobile Engineering 
High-Speed Diesel 
Engines 

IJeavy Diesel Ingfnes 

A^r-onaWionl 
Ing ii w anwfl Course* 

A.E.R.Ae.S. Examination 
Ground Engineer* 
Aeronautical Engineering 
Aircraft Design 
Aero Engines 
Air Navigator*' Corus- 
cates 

idueefioua* 

Bsslnes* Course# 

ttahrersity of Landes* 
Exam* 

Ion don Mfirfricsdatta* 
Inter, m tdf Pinal B.S& 
(Pur® Science) 

Modern l cm guag#* 
Practical Modtemafles 
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Genera! Education 
Cost Accountants 
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Advertising 
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Losing interest — Iss» 
i rtf friends — she 
never went out an? j 
mare— *Isr»j* Song 
tired. "Nefres”, she| 
fteaglit— !xd it was 
her kidney*— the fil- 
ter* of her blood— 

(hot needed attention. She met! Dodd’s 
Kidney Pills at once. The improved action 
el her kidneys helped to dear aw» j Wood 
isn^nrities and excess acids, l atigiie, 
backache, headache, lack ef energy dis- 
appeared. Dodd* Kidney Fills contain 
essential oils and medicinal ingredients 
that act (Erectly upon the kidneys — and 
help restore their normal action. 1 44 



Look for the bin? 
box with the rad 
band, and the 
name Bodd'i, Tots 
ctm depend os 
Dodd's. 
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SHINING HAW SPELLS GLAMOUR: 

Truly has it been said, “A woman's crowning 
glory is her hair.” H ell kept, lustrous heir 
firings out and enhances the latent beauty in 
many a face that would otherwise be consid- 
ered uninteresting. Don't let this happen to 
yon. Shampoo the hair at least once every ten 
days. Dark liair should use a tar soap, shaving 
the soap into small slivers, then pouring boiling 
water over it. When this is cool it will form a 
soap jelly. Never use the soap in solid cake 
form. Fair or chestnut, hair should use a pure 
easiils soap, prepared in the. same manner. 
Make sure the hair is thoroughly rinsed. This 
ia important. Massage the scalp twice a day 
•with the finger tips, proving and twisting it 
until you feel it loosening from the actual 
head bones. 

BLACKHEADS and SALLOW SKIN 

Don’t pinch or squeeze your blackheads. It 
may cause a permanent scar. Just get two 
ounces of peroxine powder from your Drug- 
gist, apply with a hot, wet face-cloth in the 
msnneT of a pack. Leave on for a few mo- 
ments, then wash off with clear water-— your 
blackhead* will have dissolved. 




(Continued from page 51) 

(13.) Ozone can be manufactured by: 

a — shooting higb-voltage electric 
charges through oxygen 
b — mixing iced water with powdered 
oxygen 

c — adding common salt and water to 
oxygen 

(14.) When you speak of a 16-inch gun you 
mean that: , 

a — a shell from that gun would pen- 
etrate 16 inches of hard wood 
b — its cartridge contains 16 cubic 
inches of gun-powder 
c — the barrel’s bore is 16 inches wide 
(15.) The speed of the moon traveling 
about tlie Earth is about: 
a — 7 miles per second 
b — 3.357 feet per second 
c — 840 miles per hour 
d — 11 miles per second 
(16.) A convex lens will make an object 
appear: 

a — wider than long 
b — generally larger 
c — longer than broad 
d — smaller 

(17.) An area of high barometric pressure is 
called: 

a — a nitroglyrone 
b — a batromozone 
c— au anticyclone 

(IS.) Until recently, the most genera-.j ac- 
cepted theory of the solar system’* 
origin was: 

a — the LaPlacian hypothesis 
b — the Mendel law 
c — Einstein’s theory of relativity 
d — the Moulton-Cliamberlain planet- 
csiinal hypothesis 

(19.) When iron is found in meteorites: 

a— it is always accompanied by sod- 
ium calcimine 

b — it lies caked in a layer of asbes- 
tos 

c — it is found free 
d — it is part of a mixture of platin- 
um, iron, tin and lead 
(20.) To escape earth's gravity a rocket 
would require a velocity of ap- 
proximately: 

a — 420 miles per minute 
b — 7,000 miles per hour 
c — 17 miles per second 
d — 186,300 miles per second 



Answers 

1. a; 2. b; 3. c; 4. d; 5. c All stars move; 
6. d; 7. b; 8. a; 3. c; 10. a; 11. d; 12. c; 
Heat is weightless. 13. a; 14. c; 15. b; 15. b; 
17. c; 18. d; 13. c; 20. a. 
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FREE BOOKLET . . . 



Learn what modern science is doing in analyzing 
problems of hearing loss. Read what giant strides 
have been made in restoring hearing to people 
cruelly handicapped. New, tiny, electronic device 
gives new hope to the hard-of-hearing. No dangling wires, no separate 
battery pack, no button need show in the ear. Device is no larger than 
a modern-size package of cigarettes, and nearly as light. Precision- 
fitted to exact degree of hearing loss. 



'o s^aat'o 

Guaranteed by 
.Good Housekeeping 



SEND COUPON TODAY —Fill out the coupon today 
and learn the latest facts on Deafness. The information 
contained in the booklet we offer is startling— and en- 
couraging. Don’t delay— mail it now! 
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SEND COUPON NOW FOR YOUR FREE BOOK! 



Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. PFG-10 

1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 

Please send me FREE booklet of interesting new I 
| facts about DEAFNESS AND HOW TO OVER- I 
j COME IT. 

I Name { 

I Address 

| Town State J 

L i 
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Hearing Aid 
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^J/ieres room to grow in (panada Tin-limited 



From the rich, colorful Orient, to the busy ports of England, 
Canada’s ships sail the seas, laden with the products of Canadian soil 
and Canadian craftsmanship. The pride that Canadians take in their 
work is reflected in the excellence of the products she exports. Within 
the short span of the last 18 years, our external trade to 51 countries has 
increased by $1,500,000,000! 

Golden wheat for Europe’s starving millions . . . 
nickel and newsprint . . . lumber, furs and machinery 
. . . are among the ever-increasing total of Canada’s 
products that make her the third largest exporting 
nation. 

And the demand for Canadian products will be 
greater in future. Canada can meet those demands 
because there’s room to grow in Canada Unlimited. 




BREWING COMPANY LIMITED 



